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int VHE day passed, as it was bound to do, fair or foul; we made a 
ing long business of lunching just to kill time, though not many 
irst of us ate very heartily. Mrs. Inglefield did not talk much, having 


an invalid part to play, but the rest of us found plenty to gabble 
about. The Colonel, probably regretting his manner of going on 
deck and talking to Pipes, spoke to the old skipper in a pleasanter 
fashion than I should have thought possible in so loud-voiced and 
heavily-whiskered a man; and the Captain, who was a person 
naturally amiable and very anxious to please, met his military 
friend more than half way ; so that on the whole that lunch was an 
agreeable meal, and we protracted it gladly enough in the face of 
the weather, and the reminder of it that would come now and 
again in the shape of a smart lashing of the skylight windows, 
when a bit of a squall came driving along with the mist. 

We were a free and easy party, for when lunch was over we 
men sat smoking at the table, whilst the ladies withdrew to the 
end of the cabin; though let it be understood that we were not 
so free and easy but that we took great care, by dint of repeated 
and earnest inquiries, to learn that there was no fear of Mrs. 
Inglefield and her daughter being capsized afresh by the fumes of 
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tobacco. It Was this freedom and easiness that caused me to hope 
we should have a jolly time of it after all, spite of the Colonel's 
temper and his wife’s posture-making. Our adventure was in 
reality a marine picnic ; and to have shipped the stricter conven- 
tions, to have brought with us the severer shore-going restraints, 
as if the cabin of the ‘Silver Sea’ were a drawing-room in 
Grosvenor Square, instead of a plain, hearty, salt, bulkheaded 
interior, would have converted the voyage into a dull, tiresome, 
and even harassing business. 

When we had done with our tobacco, we joined the ladies, 
first learning from Pipes, who favoured us with the news down 
the companion, that it (the weather) was still as thick as mud 
in a wineglass; and I asked Miss Edwards if she would sing. 

‘It is almost too soon to sing,’ said she. ‘It would be like 
playing the piano on a see-saw. It would feel very strange, 
I think, to sing amid all this motion till one got quite used 
to it.’ 

‘Try and imagine, dear, said Mrs. Inglefield, who was lying 
back with her head cushioned and a smelling-bottle in her hand, 
‘that the movement is merely the ship keeping time to your 
charming voice.’ 

‘A very pretty image—a most poetical fancy,’ cried little 
Hornby, giving Mrs. Inglefield.a bow. 

She looked at her husband, then at me, and dropped her eyes 
with the air of an embarrassed girl. 

-©Come, try your hand, Margaret—there’s no harm in making 
the experiment, anyway,’ said Edwards. 

Without further fuss she went to the piano. We all looked at 
her, and I noticed Mrs. Inglefield take her in, with a woman’s 
sweep of the eye that followed on to her own figure. Even the 
Colonel stared with his brows wrinkled up, as though he found 
something fine and admirable in the stately girl, and was deep in 
thought over it; whilst Hornby sprang to his feet and opened the 
piano, and stood alongside of it, ready to turn the music for her or 
do anything else she wanted. 

It was a tax upon my gravity to contrast the shipowner’s little 
form side by side with the girl’s beautiful shape. A man needs a 
good figure to show up well against a finely-made woman seated at 
a piano; for every defect is then accentuated, and long legs never 
look longer, a thick neck never looks thicker, an ugly face never 
looks uglier, and awkwardness of posture and movement is never 
awkwarder than at such a time. Hornby, however, like one or 
two other-little men I have known, did not, at any time of my 
acquaintance with him, give me reason to think that he considered 
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himself short. He did not wear high heels) When a small man 
knows he is small, there will be an air of discomfort in bim when 
standing up with a tall man. Hornby never conveyed this im- 
pression when conversing with Edwards, who, at such times, 
appeared big enough to pocket the little chap; and his going now 
and posting himself alongside Miss Edwards, who, when seated, 

was very near to his level, showed an insensibility that a sensitive 
small man might envy. 

However, whilst I was engaged in suppressing my merriment 
over the figure cut by Hornby at the piano, and woncering what 
expression his face would take were he to be told of his doings on 
the previous night, Miss Edwards began to sing (from memory), 
and in a breath my whole mind went to her voice, and I could think 
of nothing else. Agreeable as her tones were to hear in conversa- 
tion, no one would have supposed from them that she was mistress 
of one of the richest and purest contralto voices probably ever 
heard in a person who was not a professional singer. I know it is 
the custom of novelists to make their heroines sing with an art 
and perfection which are utterly ruinous to the vraisemblance of 
their stories, because one feels that if any woman ever did sing 
like these Violets and Mauds and the rest of them, why, one would 
have heard of her; her name would be more familiar than that 
of Patti or Pasta. But then this is not a novel; it is a fact; and 
I give you my word that Margaret Edwards had as beautiful a 
voice as was ever heard in an amateur, and that she sang with ex- 
quisite taste. The moment the rich notes sounded, Hornby and 
Edwards and the rest of the company, the cabin, the weeping 
skylights, melted out of existence; I was alone, listening to a 
voice incomparable in utterance and in volume of sweetness, and 
watching the handsome face whence it proceeded, with the 
eyes brightening and flashing under the inspiration of the lovely 
notes, and the soft rich cheeks deepening their damask till you 
would have thought it was the exquisite sensibility you traced in 
the singing that was shedding its glow there. 

. Beautiful !’ piped Hornby as she stopped and looked round to 
us with a smile. 

‘ Beautiful indeed!’ said [in a manner that caused Mrs. Ingle- 
field to half close her eyes and fix them on me, whilst Edwards 
wore a well-pleased look as he leaned forward and stroked his 
gouty leg. 

She would not play or sing again, and, as nobody offered to 
take her place, the diversion of music was very short-lived indeed. 
Well, the day slipped along, and the dinner hour found the cabin 
still gloomy with the wet grey atmosphere without. But all at 
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once, during the progress of the meal, it grew light; you saw the 
thinnest pinkish haze come flowing through the glass, followed by 
a clear beam of sunshine that struck into every polished thing a 
dozen reddish stars, and brightest of all the reflectors among us 
and in the cabin were the dark eyes of Miss Edwards as she turned 
them up with an exclamation of pleasure. 

Simultaneously with this gush of brightness, one heard the 
watch on deck making sail. Pipes quitted the table to have a 
look round, and returned after a few minutes, 

‘It’s clearing up properly,’ said he. ‘The drizzle and thick- 
ness have*®gone away into the west’ard, where it looks as mucky 
as Jarrow mud; but to wind’ard the sky’s like a pansy, ladies, 
which, if my memory serves me correctly, is of an elegant blue, 
and as the air has the polish of a looking-glass, I think I can 
promise you a first-class sunset;’ and the old fellow, with a 
cheerful smile, turned his square face round upon us, one after 
another. 

‘Oh, I hope so!’ cried Mrs. Inglefield; ‘I am so fond of fine 
effects!’ 

‘Out of India,’ shouted the Colonel, ‘I have never seen a sun- 
set worth looking at. It’s the same with storms. You get no 
lightning in England fit to mention. India’s the place for 
phenomena. Why, hang me, if I haven’t seen tbe sun shining 
green there.’ 

‘Lor’ now!’ exclaimed Pipes, 

‘ Ay, green as grass, by George, sir!’ 

‘ After that, Edwards,’ said Hornby with an incredulous grin, 
‘ who’s going to prove that the moon isn’t made of green cheese ?’ 

‘D’ye know, I fancied the damp was passing—my arm’s better,’ 
observed Edwards. 

‘Oh, how unromantic you are, Mr. Edwards, to talk of your 
gout when we are thinking of sunsets !’ said Mrs. Inglefield, fanning 
herself. ‘In which direction will the sun sink, Captain Pipes ?’ 

‘In the west, ma’am,’ replied Pipes, pleased to give information. 

‘I don’t mean that ; of cowrse the sun sinks in the west,’ 
she exclaimed tittering. ‘I mean what side of the ship will it 
disappear on?’ 

‘Oh, beg your pardon, I’m sure,’ said Pipes with a bit of 
colour coming into his cheekbones. ‘On the starboard bow, on 
the right-hand side.’ 

‘Do you know of any poet, Margaret dear,’ said she, ‘ who has 
written about sunsets? It would be so nice to hear the lines read 
aloud whilst the sun sinks.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ replied Miss Edwards. ‘I should imagine 
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that all the poetry one wants at such a time is to be found in the 
sun himself.’ 

‘There is one thing, though, that might fitly attend his 
descent,’ I remarked, ‘and make this particular departure of 
his memorable; and that would be a song from Miss Ed- 
wards.’ 

‘Ob, Mr. Aubyn,’ she exclaimed, ‘just think of anyone having 
the assurance to sing the sun to sleep.’ 

‘Tell you what it is, Pipes,’ exclaimed Hornby; ‘the sea’s 
growing smoother.’ 

‘Right, sir, the sloppiness is diminishing, yet there'll be some 
weight left in the wind.’ As the skipper spoke he was hailed 
through the skylight by the chief mate, who had charge of the deck. 

‘There looks to be something wrong with that vessel to 
loo’ard, sir.’ 

‘What do you notice? Has shea colour flying?’ 

‘No, sir. So farasI can make out, she appears to be in irons. 
Yet, though I’ve been watching, I don’t notice that there’s any 
effort made aboard of her to get her out of her mess,’ 

‘ How will she bear, Mr. Bird?’ 

‘ About three points on the lee bow, sir.’ 

‘Then keep the ship away a point, or say a point and a half, 
till I come on deck, and meanwhile see if you can make anything 
more of her.’ 

All this was so much Greek to Edwards and the Colonel and 
the ladies, and when Mr. Bird lifted his head out of the skylight 
Mr. Edwards said, ‘ What ship are you talking about, Captain ?’ 

‘Why,’ answered Pipes, ‘when the thickness drew off it left 
visible a sail—too far away to tell her rig—down to leeward. No 
uncommon object a sail hereabouts, Mr. Edwards——’ 

‘Yes,’ interrupted the Colonel ; * but it’s very certain that your 
mate finds something uncommon in this particular sail.’ 

‘What’s the meaning of a vessel being inirons?’ inquired Miss 
Edwards. 

You cannot puzzle a sailor more than by asking him to define 
a marine term thoroughly intelligible to him, but familiar only 
in the form he is asked to translate. Pipes shoved his plate away, 
and with contracted brows and much deep breathing was beginning 
to explain with both hands, looking about him for articles where- 
with to manufacture diagrams, when to save time I said, ‘ Excuse 
me, Captain ; isn’t a ship in irons when the wind has so got hold 
of her that she won't cast one way or the other ?’ 

‘ Why, yes, of course,’ he responded, looking relieved. ‘ That’s 
it, Miss Edwards, and he pulled his plate back to him, 
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‘What do you mean by cast, Mr. Aubyn?’ asked Miss Ingle- 
field in her gentle, low voice. 

‘The word signifies turn, doesn’t it, Captain? When you say 
a ship won’t cast, Miss Inglefield, you mean that you can’t get her 
head to turn by moving the helm.’ 

* That’s it,’ observed Pipes. 

‘What barbarous jargon, to be sure!’ gushed Mrs, Inglefield. 
‘To think that the beautiful sea, so rich in poetry as it is, should 
have inspired such rough and dreadfully ugly words as sailors use.’ 

‘ That’s because we're rough and dreadfully ugly ourselves, 
ma’am,’ said Pipes hoarsely, and with a singular grin as if he had a 
mind to personally confirm his own remark. 

‘Curious, now, what can be the matter with that vessel,’ said 
the Colonel, revolving a wine-glass. ‘Nothing wrong, hope. A 
wreck, you know, is not a pleasant thing to encounter on the 
threshold of a jaunt of this kind, by George! It’s like tripping 
over a corpse, hang it! A confounded bad omen—-though there’s 
no humbugging superstitions about me, thank God.’ 

‘Charley, you’re so shocking. You always leap to the most 
horrible conclusions,’ said his wife. 

‘Suppose she proves a wreck,’ exclaimed Hornby, ‘ it can't 
matter. When you walk along the street you pass men with 
humps, fellows with wooden legs, people in rags, and all that 
sort of thing, don’t you know; but they don’t stop you from 
getting safe home. The ocean’s a great highway, and there’s 
nothing to be met upon it that need be thought ominous. Eh, 
Miss Edwards? don’t you think I’m right? Why, the sea would 
be a very dull affair if it didn’t give us something to look at now 
and then.’ 

We were all too anxious, however, to get on deck to fall into 
an argument and linger at the table. There was sunshine in the 
air, and it courted us, as you may suppose, after our tedious con- 
finement to the cabin. So the ladies went for their hats and 
shawls, though Mrs. Inglefield had a good deal to say first cuon- 
cerning her doubts as to whether she could walk, and whether the 
deck would not make her feel dizzy, and whether she ought not to 
lie down. Pipes, believing her genuine, exhorted her to quit the 
cabin for the fresh air; but the rest of us, seeing a little deeper 
than the worthy skipper, wasted no words in persuading her to do 
that which she made up her mind to undertake; and presently we 
were all on deck. 

The soaking melancholy drizzle that had imprisoned us was 
gone. Pipes was quite right: the windward sky was of a violet 
blue, though in the west the sun covered the heavens with a yellow 
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mantle of brightness, high as the luminary still was over the water- 
line. The sea was of a very rich azure; one might have thought 
that the thin windy raining all day had cleansed it, of such wonder- 
ful purity was its hue. A few large-bosomed clouds sailed slowly 
into the westwards, their shoulders of a brilliant orange, and their 
skirts so tinted that they might have passed for wind-galls. ‘The 
breeze was a pleasant wind, just enough to give a play of froth to 
the heads of the little seas as they ran and to incline the ship by 
astrake or so. All plain sail had been made whilst we were at 
dinner and when the sun shone forth; so that on reaching 
the deck we found the ‘Silver Sea’ a crowd of canvas, the 
yards braced in, the weather clew of the mainsail up, the sails 
looking like yellow satin as they swelled out towards the sun, 
whole constellations of golden fiery stars blazing about her decks 
in the brass work and bright wood where they received the deep- 
ening splendour flowing in an ocean of dazzling light out of the 
leeward sky; whilst just over the lee cathead, between three and 
four miles distant, lay the vessel whose appearance had puzzled 
Mr. Bird. 

Pipes picked up the glass, and, going to the rail, steadied the 
tube against a backstay and took a long look. 

‘What’s the matter with her, Captain, do you think ?’ called 
out the Colonel, who had been busy in getting his wife a chair and 
attending to her. 

‘Well,’ replied Pipes, bringing his eye away from the glass to 
look towards us, ‘ there can be no question that she’s in some kind 
of mess. She’s a small barque, ladies and gentlemen; her flying 
jibboom’s missing, and I think that the sail belonging to it is 
that white object there close to the dolphin striker. She’s kind 
of hove to, her maintopsail shaking, and her fore yards aback.’ 

‘Is not that another ship out there, beyond her, Mr. Aubyn ?’ 
said Miss Edwards. 

I peered and answered, ‘ Yes: apparently heading our way. 
You have excellent sight.’ 

‘ Miss Edwards has the finest eyes of any lady in this world,’ 
observed little Hornby, overhearing us. 

It would have been impossible not to agree with the ship- 
owner. A smile hovered on her lips as she sent a dark and spark- 
ling glance at the distant sail she had descried. The steward was 
desired to bring binocular glasses and ‘telescopes ; and, armed with 
asmall but powerful glass of my own, I crossed the deck to inspect 
the vessel we were heading for. 

She was, as Pipes had said, a little barque, painted black; she 
had a fine air of confusion, I could not see any boats at the 
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davits, and there was no appearance of anything living being 
aboard. A little to the left of her was the ship Miss Edwards had 
noticed, hull down. I brought the telescope to bear upon her, 
then turned to Mr. Bird, who was standing near me. 

‘ Just look at that sail yonder with this glass.’ 

He did so. 

‘Is not she in a mess too, think you, Mr. Bird ?’ 

‘ Why, yes, for a very plain reason,’ said he, still peering. ‘ She’s 
lost her foretopmast. She’s a full-rigged ship. Surely she’s all 
aback, like the barque, isn’t she ?’ 

‘I don’t see how that could be otherwise; for she’s lying 
right athwart our hawse with her nose in the wind’s eye.’ 

‘ Well, if they’re both in a mess it’ll be strange,’ said the mate ; 
and he went and spoke to Pipes, who at once examined the farther 
ship. 

It was not long before the Colonel spied the vessel also; and I 
was much amused to watch him screwing himself up against the 
lee rigging and inspecting both vessels through an extremely long 
thin telescope. He kept one eye closed with his fingers; his 
right hand held the glass; and you saw his hairy profile clear 
against the amber over the horizon, a cheroot in his mouth, and 
the end of the telescope working like a see-saw when the object 
slipped out of the lens and he dodged about to recover it. 
Edwards, on the other hand, with his legs hoisted up aad a rug 
over them, enjoyed his cigar and asked no questions. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WE HAIL A DERELICT. 


Ovr ship at this hour made the prettiest picture one could 
wish to see. It was the second dogwatch, and the seamen were 
clustered forwards, smoking and yarning and looking at the 
barque we were nearing. The sun was still within an hour of his 
setting, but every minute the glory in the west was gathering a 
richer tint, and the golden brightness in the sky and the brassy 
dazzle rising off the water fell upon the ‘ Silver Sea’ and bathed 
her in the lovely summer evening tint that is met with only in 
perfection on the ceep, where the broad bosom of the waters lies 
bare to whatever of gloom or splendour the heavens may look 
down upon it with. The western light went gleaming and paling 
into the east whence the blue billows came, and whilst under our 
lee bends the foam seethed past as yellow as sand, over the weather 
side it was like milk in white brightness, On high every curve of 
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the full sails beyond the bolt-ropes wore the lustrous sulphurous 
tinge, looking as it did sunwards; but the concavities had a 
bluish shadow as if the violet of the east found its reflection in 
them, or as if the wind flashed into them with an azure dye in its 
breath and left them stained with that hue. The ocean at this 
time seemed measureless. I had never before beheld the horizon 
take a character so remote; it seemed thirty miles off, and the 
gleaming liquid field we were sailing in had something of the 
spaciousness of the dome overhead. 

Every trace of sea-sickness had vanished from among our little 
company of pleasure-seekers. Mr. Hornby fell into conversation 
with Mrs. Inglefield, and I was pleased to see how completely that 
lady had dismissed from her mind all thoughts of last night’s 
unfortunate incident; Miss Margaret and Miss Agnes chatted 
together ; the Colonel eyed the vessels ahead ; Mr. Edwards and I 
talked about gout and medical specialists; Pipes strutted here 
and there, and the man at the wheel, with the sunset glare striking 
off the brass binnacle hood on to his face, steered us straight 
through the pleasant summer evening. 

Before long we were close enough to the barque to have her 
clear to the bare eye, and it was not only perfectly evident now 
that she was deserted, but that she was sinking. That was made 
plain by the appreciable settling of her stern in the water, the 
rise of her bows, and the unmistakable sickly swaying of the whole 
fabric. Even in drowning a ship still seems a thing of instinct. 
There is a loud sobbing in her heart, her movements grow weaker, 
and she appears to strangle as she sinks, just as one of her own 
sailors might. It gave one a kind of shock to see the vessel 
sluggishly heaving on the yellow swell, slowly being sucked down 
by the sea, with the glory of the descending sun upon her, and 
her rigging like gold wire and her sails of a steam-like tint 
against the flush that was burning and darkening into crimson 
over the water. 

I read in small white letters ‘Jean Marie’ upon her name~ 
board, past which was the white figure of a woman represented to 
the waist, with face and arms raised. 

‘It might pass for the spirit of the vessel imploring heaven's 
mercy on the brink of its ocean-grave,’ said I to Miss Edwards, 
calling attention to the figure-head. 

‘She is really sinking, then ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Fast,’ said I. 

A startled light gleamed in her eyes as she looked again at the 
barque. There is a mystery and dread in the spectacle of a 
foundering ship that might well thrill such a heart as this girl’s, 











































































138 A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
Even the painting of a craft that is going to the bottom will 
detain many a spectator and quicken the pulse in him too. But 
when you come upon the reality as we did; behold the greatness 
of the grave into which the vessel is descending ; mark her help- 
lessness and loneliness, and the uncompassionating flaming sky, 
and miss in the bright summer evening and the pleasant crisping 
sea the reconciling sympathy you would find in nature for such 
an object in weeping clouds and a desolate foaming ocean; why, 
then you may understand and forgive in yourself a little passage 
of agitation, of misgiving, ay, and even of depression. 

‘What do you make of that business, Captain?’ asked 
Hornby. 

‘Well, sir,’ replied Pipes, ‘it’s been puzzling me, but I 
reckon I see it clear enough now. It’s a case of collision ; 
whether yonder craft,’ said he, pointing to the farther sail, ‘is in it 
too, I can’t yet say; but from the looks of her I should fancy that 
she is. If I’m right, then the job’s been this: those two vessels 
have been foul of each other; the crew of the barque, finding her 
sinking, have got aboard the ship, though,’ he added, levelling 
his glass once more at the farther vessel, ‘if she’s got men in her, 
it seems uncommonly strange that they don’t turn to and trim 
the yards and head her one way or the other. Ever since we 
sighted her she’s been lying to as she still is.’ 

‘I was laughed at,’ cried the Colonel in a loud voice, ‘ when I 
recommended caution in thick weather. But there, ladies and 
gentlemen, there, he shouted, pointing to the barque with all his 
might as if he were thrusting some heavy thing away from him, 
‘is an argument in support of my views that, by George! ought 
to render it unnecessary for me to say a word more on the subject 
of care—of cave, Hornby, for the rest of the voyage.’ 

‘I hope it will render it unnecessary, I am sure, sir,’ said 
Pipes. 

‘Captain,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards, who, being entirely a 
landsman in taste and views, seemed the least interested of us by 
the spectacle we were contemplating, ‘if that vessel there is 
sinking it’s to be hoped there’s nobody in her. How do you know 
there is nobody on board ?’ 

‘Why,’ answered Pipes, ‘ first of all, sir, there’s nobody visible, 
which wouldn’t be the case, I take it, if there was anyone to show 
himself. Then, you see, she’s got no boats and the falls are over- 
hauled to the water’s edge, which is a very good proof that her 
people have left her. But we'll hail her as we pass. We'll be 
near enough to see her decks as she rolls, and she’s not going to 
sink yet,’ 
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‘Oh, how fearful it would be if there was anyone on board when 
the vessel sank!’ cried Mrs. Inglefield, clasping her hands and 
giving them a girlish toss, ‘ particularly if he couldn’t swim.’ 

‘Ought not we to make sure if there is the least doubt ?’ said 
Miss Edwards. 

‘Oh, there’s nobody on board; Pipes would know,’ exclaimed 
Hornby. ‘ As he says, if anybody were left he’d get up and show 
himself, and wave his hat and all that sort of thing, don’t you know.’ 

Meanwhile our helm had been shifted to enable us to run down 
under the barque’s stern. She was now so close that you could 
hear the flap of her canvas as the cloths swung into and out from 
the masts. Her injury was probably on the lee-bow, as there were 
no signs of anything being wrong with her to windward. Her fly- 
ing jibboom was gone, and the wrench of the stay had broken the 
royalmast just above the topgallant masthead, though the spar was 
kept erect by the backstays. The flying jib trailed in the water 
from the jibboom that had received a blow heavy enough to start 
and twist the cap, otherwise she was undamaged aloft. As we 
drew near, our crew forward and ourselves aft crowded to the side 
to look at her. Of all melancholy marine pictures I can recollect 
nothing sadder; but what undoubtedly made it so was the golden 
summer beauty of the sun-flushed evening. Overhead was the 
faint film of the crescent moon contending with the airy haze of 
pinkish splendour that overflowed the sky into the far east. The 
sun was now low, and was a great pool of throbbing blood-red light 
amid the massive folds of crimson hove up by its ardent burning. 
North and south stretched this magnificent extent of fiery ruby 
light, and the water beneath was rose-red for leagues with a 
horizon perfectly defined all the way round, clear as glass, even 
where the burning glory of the setting orb was showering down 
into it, and nothing broke the red and gleaming monotony of the 
liquid girdle but the motionless, apparently helpless, ship that 
lay some distance beyond the barque. The lustre, which was like 
that which you get from molten ore, took the heads of the swell as 
it rolled and came sliding from one brow to another from the west 
through the breaks of orange-coloured foam that curled in feathery 
bendings towards the sun, till the wild and angry glory brought 
the eye to the lonely crippled vessel, whose helm-port under the 
counter was now flush with the water, and whose lifted bow was 
showing strips of green sheathing that gave it a sickly look. 

We ran down under her stern, so close that I believe a cable’s 
length would have spanned us, and as there was nothing but a bit 
of a wheel-house aft, we got a good sight of her decks from our 
superior height and owing to the posture in which she lay. It 
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was but a glimpse, for we passed swiftly; yet the sharp eager glance 
I threw in my anxiety to mark if there was anything alive on 
board, gave me most of the details photographically, and I clearly 
recall the bright masts, the two white scuttle-butts on the port- 
side, a winch abaft the mainmast, the windlass showing dark under 
the foresail, the blocks of the davit tackles dipping as the vessel 
rolled, a pump with the brake stuck up as though jammed ; and 
chiefly do I remember the oppressive silence her deck swgyested, 
for, to write like an Irishman, there was no hearing it on account 
of the sounds made by our own sbip. 

Pipes jumped on to a rail and held by a backstay as we passed, 
and we were all as still as death, staring with straining eyes. 

‘ Barque ahoy!’ he roared in a voice fit to penetrate twenty 
fathoms under water. You heard the creaming of foam along the 
sides of our vessel, the flapping of the barque’s sail, and the moan- 
ing and chafing in her rigging and ours. The mate, conning the 
‘Silver Sea,’ ordered the helm to be put down, and we rounded 
under the stern of the sinking vessel whilst thrice Pipes hailed 
her in a hurricane note, and some of our men sprang into the 
foreshrouds to look down on her decks, and make sure that she was 
abandoned, as far as the eye could tell. 

Of this there could be no doubt; whether the crew were aboard 
the other ship remained to be discovered ; that this Frenchman 
was derelict was as certain as that she was sinking. In a few 
minutes she was rolling with sodden sickly motion in our wake, 
and we were standing for the other ship, with the sun like a 
mountain of red-hot steel on the sea-line and draining its fires 
into the deep, and the sky to right over our mastheads a motion- 
less plain of brick-red light, terribly grand to behold for the im- 
mensity of it, and then paling into yellow as it swept down the 
arch on our left till it grew as green as a spring leaf over the sea 
there. 

I can tell you it was an overpowering sunset to sail under with 
that barque sinking astern. One saw a bronzed face here and 
there forward staring up as though the man had been hailed from 
aloft, and then looking at the barque, and afterwards at the ship 
we were heading for, and gnawing a tobacco junk until the move- 
ment of the muscles was visible from the quarter deck. Those 
among us who had occupied chairs resumed their seats—for even 
Edwards had got up to look at the I’renchman as we passed-—and 
the Colonel rattled out: 

‘You all now see what a collision is. It’s a dreadful kind of 
accident. A man oughtn’t to be considered nervous for providing 
against it, by jingo!’ 
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‘Did you notice where she was damaged, Captain ?’ I asked. 

‘ Her stem-piece was started, sir; she’ll be drawing in the water 
through the Lord alone knows how many hooden ends,’ answered 
the old fellow with a solemn face, as though he were speaking of 
a drowning fellow-creature. 

‘What a horrible thing shipwreck must be!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Inglefield. ‘I would rather die at once than be tossed about in an 
open boat.’ 

She shuddered, and I fancy her shudder was real this time, for 
she had her eye on one of our quarter boats as she spoke. 

‘Not when it came to the point,’ said little Hornby briskly, 
and rubbing his hands, ‘Self-preservation is an astonishingly 
powerful instinct, I assure you.’ 

‘If shipwreck would cure the gout, I wouldn’t at all mind 
spending a day or two in an open boat,’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 

‘ Look here, Edwards !’ shouted the Colonel, looking uncomfort- 
able ; ‘ hang it all, don’t let us talk of open boats. If nothing short 
of that is going to cure you, then I must beg to be put ashore, with 
my wife and daughter, without delay.’ 

‘There'll be no open boats this bout, sir, exclaimed Pipes 
heartily. ‘I’ve been thirty-five year at sea, and have only been 
shipwrecked four times, and that gives you an average of nigh 
nine years to pass upon the ocean without danger.’ 

Meanwhile Miss Edwards kept silence, watching the wonderful 
glory in the west, her eyes on fire with the effulgence that dyed us 
all crimson and that flung a rosy haze upon the ship, through 
which you saw gleams of a carmine hue glancing from the brass- 
work and glass, though the sun was gone. Miss Inglefield was 
listening to the conversation, and no one I think but I noticed 
Miss Edwards’s deep abstraction. It wasalovely study. Tle mood 
in her made her face exquisitely pensive; the wind stirred her hair 
upon her brow, she breathed softly yet deeply, with parted lips, 
and her bosom rose and fell as a sleeper’s. She broke away from 
her thoughts, whatever they were, with a kind of sigh, and looked 
straight at me, just as a person often will at one who watches him 
intently. I felt a trifle of colour come into my face at this sudden 
detection which had given me no time to turn my glance from 
her. 

‘I hope,’ said she to me, ‘that we shall find the poor people 
who belonged to that barque safe on board the other ship.’ 

‘I am afraid we shan’t,’ said I. 

‘Why do you say that, Aubyn?’ exclaimed Edwards. 

‘ Because I think she’s abandoned.’ 

‘ That’s my notion too,’ said Pipes, taking up a telescope. 
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‘Well, hang me, if I like these incidents,’ growled the Colonel. 

‘ Little dramatic experiences, quite ong raygul, and signifying 
nothing at all so far as we are concerned, I assure you,’ piped 
Hornby. ‘It’s quite proper that the monotony of the sea should 
be relieved. We want to be interested and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know, to prevent the voyage from growing tedious.’ 

‘I hope we shan’t meet with a drowned body,’ said Mrs. Ingle- 
field fanning herself, though the wind was cool and comfortable. 
‘I am certain such a sight would make me hysterical. I don’t 
feel quite well yet.’ 

The strong glow at the end of the Colonel’s cigar betrayed his 
feelings more forcibly than had he bawled out. He was indeed 
smoking with tremendous energy, expelling great clouds and let- 
ting fly at them with his hand. 

‘Oh, mamma, don’t talk of drowned bodies!’ said Miss Ingle- 
field. 

‘If your mother can make an uncomfortable suggestion she'll 
not spare you,’ exclaimed the Colonel. 

This caused Mrs. Inglefield to look at her husband with an 
expression of surprise and resentmeat; and for some moments they 
quarrelled with their eyes. Then the lady assumed an air of dis- 
dain, as if, though she was sorry for it, she really couldn’t help 
pitying Charley, and in a weak voice asked Mr. Edwards what 
o'clock it was. The old gentleman handed the question on to 
Hornby, not choosing to exert a gouty hand in pulling out his 
watch. 

The rich light was dimming rapidly, the sea in the opposite 
quarter fvas coming out dark in a liquid indigo line against the 
sky there where a few stars trembled, and the barque astern turned 
grey and shadowy in the tender gloom that crept along, one could 
not tell from where. 

‘If there is nobody in that ship, where will the men be?’ asked 
Miss Edwards. 

‘Pulling away for their lives, miss, soraewhere or other, if 
they’re not picked up, though in what direction it’s impossible to 
say, replied Pipes, overhearing the question and casting his eyes 
round the sea as though he would be glad to be able to point out 
the boats to her. 

The breeze slightly freshened when the sun went, and the slip 
of moon whitened into silver as the after-glow dimmed off sea 
and sky. I had another good look at the ship ahead whilst there 
was yet light to see her by. She was ‘all in the wind,’ as the 
phrase is, canvas shivering, bowsprit gone at the gammoning, jibs 
and staysails overboard with the booms, mainsail hauled up, and 
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all the braces fore and aft slack as a watch-chain. A sort of dim 
spark would come off her decks as she rolled, and when I first saw 
it I fancied a pistol was exploded aboard of her as a signal, till 
the sheen of glass caught my eye and explained the cause of that 
glitter. She showed no colours, and though I could see her square 
stern and the swell of her topsides with a narrow chequered band 
under the chains, I could not make out her name. Whilst the 
orange light was in the sky she came out clear, the tints of her 
hull and spars and sails visible in the radiance that streamed out 
of the east’s reflection of the sunset ; but when the Oriental lustre 
faded, whilst the pale western glow was still beyond the ship, there 
was a minute when she stood black asa sketch in India-ink. Miss 
Edwards started up from her chair to look, and I posted myself 
alongside of her as she overhung the lee rail, gazing with the rapt 
ardent expression that any object of beauty would put into her eyes. 

‘It is like a piece of black needlework on yellow satin,’ said she. 

It was a woman’s fancy, and as pretty and as exact as need be. 
The sails, the hull, the spars of the vessel might have passed for 
a piece of carving in jet; every rope and yardarm and masthead 
lay in exquisitely clear fine black strokes upon the illuminated 
background, and there hung the ship as though she were a Chinese 
toy in ebony wood, heaving softly upon the water, whilst the 
shadow of the night went creeping down to her and along the 
heavens, transforming the blue of the ocean into a dark grey and 
bringing out a sort of pearly glimmer from the vessel’s sails. 

‘ What should there be in darkness to give the sea the mystery 
it takes at night ?’ said Miss Edwards in the voice of one thinking 
aloud. ‘And what a sense of mystery, too, the ocean at night 
excites in one! In the daylight nothing could have been realler 
than that ship; and now she has become a phantom, as much so 
as if she were centuries old and had risen from the sand that her 
crew might behold the young moon ;’ and she threw back her head 
and looked straight up at the sky. 

‘The reason the sea is mysterious at night is because its ex- 
tremities are hidden, and that causes its bigness to appeal to the 
imagination ; otherwise it’s just the same at night as it is in the 
day, salt, and round, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know,’ 
exclaimed the voice of little Hornby. 

I had no idea he was near us, and the suddenness with which: 
Miss Edwards turned proved her ignorance too. 

‘Yes, Mr. Hornby, that is the reason, no doubt,’ said she 
gravely, and then uttered some commonplace and moved quietly 
away from the rail. 


I was rather annoyed by Hornby’s intrusion. The girl was in 
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a delightful mood, pensive and tender, and I should have much 
enjoyed a poetical chat with her, if only for the sake of the subtle 
sentiment that gets mixed up in imagery and fancies and allusions 
to nature when the stars are shining, and the two who converse are 
male and female, and the place is a lonely part of a ship’s deck, 
with a glimpse of foam spinning white and sleek into the gloom 
that is full of the ashen outlines of billows. But Hornby’s presence 
was fatal to fine thinking. He was more obnoxious indeed to 
poetical moods than even the Colonel, because the military man’s 
mind was a bit of colourless matter-of-fact, incapable of saying 
anything to deaden a good idea or to give it a ridiculous side; 
whereas Hornby was a rather poetical man, and therefore unspeak- 
able in that sense. 

He followed her across the deck to where the others were, and 
I walked aft, telescope in hand, to have a farewell look at the 
barque in our wake. 


Cuaprer XVI, 
WE SEND A BOAT, 


Tus evening lay in a fine clear darkness astern, the white stars 
plentiful and bright. The ‘Silver Sea’ was reeling off a fair six 
knots, and a wide stream of froth poured out from under her stern 
towards the moon’s wake, but the crescent was yet too faint to do 
more than give a pallider look to the foam that ran under it. 
The sea had a cold, weltering appearance, despite the fair, warm 
night. A chill came off it that was not to be met by an overcoat ; 
and as the head of a surge ran with a yearning gush of foam out 
of the gloom to the ship, and fell short and melted into a sheet of 
seething white that was upborne like a floating shroud by the 
following billow, I thought that, let the weather be what it would 
over the ocean—hot, if you like, as the shadowless equator——it was 
but a bitter cold grave a drowned man would find in the silent 
heart of the vast and restless shadow I was looking at. 

I peered into the darkness over the taffrail for the barque, and, 
not seeing her, raised the glass to my eye, and searched afresh. I 
swept the sea-line from our starboard to our port quarter, guessing 
if she were not in that field she would be nowhere; but no blotch 
to represent her or any other vessel that way rose between the lens 
and the stars which winked into the telescope all along and just 
above the horizon. 

‘She’s foundered, said I aloud, though to myself, and not 
without a sort of consternation, for I had made sure of seeing her, 
and this evanishment was a kind of shock in its way. 
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‘There’s na doot about that, sir,’ said a voice, and I found the 
second mate, Mr. Semple, at my elbow. 

‘Upon my word,’ I exclaimed, ‘a man shouldbe able to sympa- 
thise with nervous people who think the ocean but a perilous play- 
ground, when he looks along its surface for a ship, visible but a few 
minutes before, and finds the frothing platform as bare as the sky.’ 

‘Ay; the sea’s got a maw ye’ll not find in the land,’ answered 
the second mate gravely; ‘when a mon dees ashore there’s a mark 
put up, the sexton mak’s a moond over him, ony way ye knaw 
where he is, and feel that at ony moment, by digging, ye’d coom 
across what’s left of him. But it’s different with the sea, sir. 
When a mon sinks he’s moor gone than had he been turned into 
smoke and blown away by a gale of wind. Where’s that barque 
noo? Ye may follow her in fancy, if you like, sottling down into 
the water there. But thot’s not it; she might ha’ been fule of 
people—’twould ha’ been arle the same. There’s a score of heeds 
of froth where she went doon; but there’s nowt under God’s eye,’ 
said he, with a glance aloft, ‘to show you where she made a hool, 
and the surface remains the same as when the Laird creeated the 
earth—ay, an’ it would remain the same if every ship upon this 
globe was to founder, and tak’ doon every sailor mon alive at the 
present time.’ 

‘ Well, said I, struck by such fancies as these in a plain 
merchantman, and not a little impressed by the pulpitical twang 
and rattle of his North-country notes, ‘ one thing is quite certain ; 
wherever else she may be, she’s not afloat.’ 

Just then the Colonel, with his wife upon his arm, came 
along. 

‘Is that you, Aubyn ’’ he shouted, halting to windward of the 
wheel and peering over the spindle at me. 

‘Yes,’ said I. 

‘What have you been looking at? anything wrong? anything 
in sight ?’ 

‘I have been trying to find out where the barque is; as she 
has disappeared, Mr. Semple and I have concluded that she has 
foundered.’ 

‘ There’s na’ doot of it,’ said the second mate. 

‘Well, this is a pretty state of things!’ cried the Colonel. 
‘Barque gone down, do you say? A pleasant omen, by Jupiter! 
I say, Edwards!’ he roared, ‘do you know that the vessel behind 
us has sunk ? ’ 

‘Has she, indeed ?° sang back Mr. Edwards in the tone of 


a man who is perfectly comfortable and does not want to be 
bothered. 
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Pipes came rolling aft to have a look. 

‘ D’ye see anything of her?’ cried the Colonel to him. 

The old chap’ peered and peered and then said, ‘ No, she’s 
gone. She was more in a hurry than I thought.’ 

‘ She’s gone, do you say ?’ demanded the Colonel. 

* Ay, she’s gone.’ 

* Well, confound it all, this is a beastly thing to happen, right 
under one’s nose—damn it!’ bawled the Colonel. ‘ Why, in the 
name of heaven, do you want to put us in the way of these 
accidents, Captain Pipes? shoving your ship into the thick of 
them. Hang it! even now you're aiming for the other vessel, as 
if we had formed a party for the purpose of going to sea in search 
of horrors.’ 

‘ Anything but a drowned body for me, please, Captain Pipes,’ 
said Mrs. Inglefield, languishingly. ‘I am far from being a brave 
woman, Mr. Aubyn.’ 

‘ There’s no need to talk of drowned bodies, ma’am,’ responded 
Pipes. ‘You may navigate the ocean for years and never come 
across such an object. As to my putting you in the way of these 
disasters, Colonel, you’ve seen how it came about, as well as the 
other ladies and gentlemen. There may be a chance of saving 
life in running down to have a look at a craft. knocking about like 
that there chap ahead of us; and I hope there’s no living creature 
about the “Silver Sea” as would object to the rescuing of a 
fellow-being in distress.’ ; 

‘Oh, that’s all very well; and if there’s a fellow-being in 
distress, I hope he may be rescued—-confound it!’ cried the 
Colonel. ‘ But what I say is, if we’re to call ourselves a party of 
pleasure, there’s no use in you, as captain of this ship, steering us 
into unpleasant sights and making us gloomy with deucedly 
unpleasant reflections. Eh, Aubyn? Pipesis no fool, but I don’t 
see how he’s going to answer that. What should I say if a friend 
asked me to a ball,and on my arriving led me into a family vault, 
and begged me to interest myself in skulls and dust? By Gad, I 
must tell Edwards that. Hang me if that’s not a simile worth 
repeating.’ And away he stumped with his wife on his arm to 
the group at the other end of the quarter-deck. 

‘He’s the most nervous gentleman I ever had to do with!’ 
exclaimed Pipes. ‘Timid! why, if a baby was to make a face at 
him, he’d run away and hide himself.’ 

‘He has suffered much from his liver ; and the liver, you know, 
plays Old Harry with the nerves,’ said I. 

‘How comes such a man as him in-a fighting calling, sir? 
I never had much respect for soldiers myself: but I’ve usually 
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found them with courage, anyhow. But here’s a military officer 
frightened by an abandoned ship going down.’ 

‘Captain, you must take no notice of him, except to laugh at 
him, as I and the others do. I suppose we shall be fetching that 
derelict soon—if she should prove to be abandoned.’ 

I went to the side, and, past the curve of the mainsail, saw the 
ship lying about a mile ahead of us. The narrow strip of moon 
and the stars threw out among them light enough to shed a 
faintness of white upon the sea, and the ship in it was a dull pale 
shadow. Pipes said to the second mate, ‘There’s been nothing 
like a signal of any kind shown. She'll be abandoned, as sure as 
my head’s in my cap. But we'll give her a good chance; so get 
the mainsail hauled up, Mr. Semple, and let some hands stand by 
the mizzen-tops’l braces and back the yards that we may pass her 
slowly.’ 

I walked to where Mr. Edwards was sitting, whilst the watch 
came over to the main clew garnets. 

‘This is the sort of thing to make time fly at sea,’ cried 
Hornby. ‘ We require at least one excitement every day.’ 

‘Why are the sailors pulling up that sail?’ inquired Miss 
Edwards. 

‘That we may not pass the ship too rapidly,’ I replied. 

‘Suppose Pipes should run into her!’ shouted the Colonel. 
‘Eh, Hornby? Nothing more like to happen with a man who will 
go mousing about among wrecks.’ 

‘Then we must vie with one another to distinguish ourselves, 
and all that sort of thing, don’t you know,’ replied Hornby. ‘For 
example, my ambition would be to cover myself with glory by pre- 
serving the life of Miss Edwards.’ 

‘You’re free from gout, Hornby. But don’t talk of glory to 
me,’ said Edwards. ‘ There’s no covering oneself with anything in 
accidents at sea. In fact, I think it is the rule for people to un- 
cover themselves at such times.’ 

‘Here comes the ship!’ exclaimed Miss Inglefield in her quiet 
voice. 

She was close to windward, and went rolling and slewing past 
us very slowly in consequence of the backed mizzen-topsail yards 
deadening our vessel’s way. She was three hundred tons bigger 
than the ‘Silver Sea,’ and her high freeboard and tall bulwarks 
made her look a complete lump of a craft in the gloom. 

‘Hark! what is that?’ cried Miss Edwards. 

It was the tolling of a bell that had apparently got fixed in 
some fashion so as to allow the tongue or clapper to strike the 
sides with every roll of the wreck. It was a strange and mourn- 
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ful sound to come out of the deep shadow which the ship’s hull 
made upon the dusk of the night there. We passed her so close 
to leeward that her yardarms and ours appeared almost to come 
together. Pipes may have wanted to frighten the Colonel or to 
leave himself in no doubt as to the vessel being abandoned; but, 
be his reason what it would, I was not a little eased when our helm 
was put over and the big craft was on our quarter. The skipper 
hailed her with all his might, but the only answer he got was the 
dreary tolling and the echo of his own voice floating back out of 
the ship’s canvas. She was in ballast, and rolled as light vessels 
will; hence a constant slapping sound of ropes and sails came from 
her masts, along with the chafing of blocks and chains and the 
creaking of timbers, and the splashing, and slopping, and frothing 
of water under her stern and along her sides; and through all this 
flowed the dying notes of the bell. 

‘It is rung by no mortal hand, anyway,’ said I. 

‘It’s a deuced unpleasant funereal noise to listen to,’ exclaimed 
the Colonel. 

' ©Who’s ringing it?’ asked his wife. 

‘A ghost, no doubt,’ said Edwards. 

‘Upon my word, it is depressing,’ said Hornby. ‘If the ship 
was full of life, and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, it would 
sound rather nice; but coming from an empty vessel and nobody 
doing it R 

Here Pipes arrived to tell us that she was abandoned like the 
other, and probably leaking. ‘Though her crew,’ said he, ‘don’t 
seem to have given her much of a chance; for they must have got 
away hours ago, to judge of our seeing nothing of them, and the 
vessel is high enough out of water to prove that by pumping she 
might have been kept afloat till the nearest port was made, and 
that’s not fur off. But, ladies and gentlemen, for what goes on at 
sea there’s no accounting.’ 

Whilst the old fellow jabbered away, I was staring at the aban- 
doned craft, impressed by the picture she made, though it was the 
pathos in it, the sense of her loneliness that you got by looking, the 
feeling that she was bound down to the dark sands beneath us, that 
gave the marine night scene its chief poetry. By her being to 
windward she sent the notes of her bell to us along the wind in a 
kind of thin, shivering sound, like the tremble in the end of a tone 
emitted by a silver wire when twanged, which the imagination 
heard long after the ear was deaf to it. The curl of moon over 
her, and the yeasty glare of foam in the darkness on the water, and 
her ashen canvas, like some sheeted spectre sliding athwart the 





great liquid desolate plain of the deep, and the darce of the stars- 
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on either hand of her, as she rolled her pallid fabric of spar and 
sail in and out of them, converted her into a picture fit to muse 
upon whilst she lingered; and I was staring and thinking and try- 
ing to fit her with a story, understanding pretty well that the two 
vessels had been in collision, and abandoned by their crews, for 
reasons they would doubtless be able to explain, if they came off 
with their lives, when on a sudden there was an unmistakable thud 
forward—the feel of a stnart blow struck upon the ship’s bow, 
followed by a shout from a hand on the forecastle, though I did 
not hear what he said. 

‘We've knocked against something! I knew it would happen!’ 
roared the Colonel at the top of his voice. 

‘It'll be a bit of wreckage!’ cried Pipes, as he and the second 
mate floundered to the ship’s side to look, whilst I bent over 
the rail, finding Miss Edwards on one hand and Hornby on the 
other. 

‘I see it!’ cried the girl. ‘It’sa large dark mass!’ and as she 
spoke there came bumping and scraping along the bends of the 
ship what looked to me to be a vessel’s longboat, bottom up; and 
floating close to it was the body of a man. The moon was on our 
side, and that gave us the glimpse we caught of the thing, and, a 
bit of white water washing past the figure, threw it out as the 
glimmer of a dim lamp would, whilst a gleam, snatched from God 
knows what, came off the wet planks of the boat as it lifted a 
moment like the back of a porpoise, and passed with a squattering 
sough into our wake. 

‘ Anybody see what it was?’ yelled Pipes. 

‘There’s a lump of something black goin’ astarn, sir!’ sung 
out the fellow at the wheel. 

I heard the skipper tell Mr. Semple to sound the well, though 
he never meant that order to reach our ears, and he was rolling aft 
to look at what the helmsman had seen, before it passed out of 
sight, when little Hornby cried: 

‘Captain, there’s a man’s body made fast. to the object we 
struck.’ 

Mrs. Inglefield shrieked: ‘There now! the very sight I begged 
to escape. Charley, take me downstairs—take me downstairs 
instantly, sir.’ 

If this were affectation it was capitally simulated. She ran to 
her husband, caught his arm, and bundled him away to the com- 
panion, whilst Pipes called out : 

‘A man’s body? why, he may be alive, Mr. Hornby. Better 
heave the ship to and send a boat.’ And at the top of his voice 
he shouted to the watch to lay aft to the main braces. 
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‘Are you sure it was a man’s body ?’ said Mr. Edwards, throw- 
ing his cigar overboard. 

‘Cocksure,’ answered Hornby. 

‘I saw it, papa,’ exclaimed Miss Edwards, speaking with an 
awed voice, her figure erect, her hand grasping a backstay, and 
the sheen of the glittering heavens in her eyes as she sent her 
glance into the gloom over the stern. 

‘ There’s no life in him, though,’ said I. ‘I’m sure of that.’ 

Miss Inglefield came up to Miss Edwards and put her arm 
into the other’s. 

Meanwhile the helm had been shifted and the watch on deck, 
tumbling aft, were hauling on the weather main braces. In a 
few minutes the ‘Silver Sea’ was lying without way upon her, 
with a sharp noise of the running waters pattering against her 
sides, but with everything quiet aloft in the grasp of the wind, 
though the reeling of the moon over the mizzen-topsail yardarm 
was evidence that there was swell enough under-running the pale 
shapes of the surges to force our masts to keep time to the inaudible 
music that the dark folds swang through the ocean’s heart. Three 
hands jumped into one of the lee quarter boats, and you saw the 
rugged form of Mr. Semple in the stern-sheets shipping the rudder 
as the boat slowly sank from the arching points of the davits. 
The bearings of the object the men were in quest of had been 
taken and the distance was but short; yet I don’t think any of us 
felt over-comfortable when the boat shoved off and in a minute or 
two was scarcely to be distinguished from the dusky curves of 
water that paled into a fringe of foam as they ran aslant of the 
moon’s course. The wind swept with a wail in it out of the misty 
weather starlight, and though it was balmy enough, yet you seemed 
to find a chill in it then from the sound of the spattering of spray 
and the seething of foam you heard in it. Indeed, this heaving to 
brought the chilly ocean strangely close to the senses, nearer than 
ever it could approach a man aboard a vessel sliding over it; it 
was like dropping the weapon that kept some wild beast at re- 
spectful distance from you and feeling its breath on your cheek in 
the gloom. 

The deserted ship lay a long way to windward; she needed 
some intent looking at to descry her; though when seen and 
thought of as sinking out there with the bell on her deck sounding 
her dirge, and then when the mind came to the body in the dark- 
ness between, the sea took so desolate a character—there was some- 
thing so unreal, so cold, so mournful in the liquid jetty line of it 
against the sky with pale luminaries feebly twinkling beyond it— 
that, upon my word, it made conversation with one’s fellow-crea- 
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tures a sort of necessity and the thoughts of a cheerful cabin and 
a glass of grog a real relief. 

‘A pretty look-out now if that boat upsets and drowns the 
men,’ said Mr. Edwards. ‘Can you see her, Hornby ?’ 

‘Why, no, I can’t say I do; but she’s perfectly safe—no fear 
of her upsetting, Edwards.’ 

‘Did you see the body, Margaret ?’ asked Miss Inglefield. 

‘ Quite plainly, dear.’ 

* How dreadful!’ cried the girl, and, though it was not to be 
noticed, one felt the shudder she gave. 

‘I say, Edwards,’ shouted the Colonel, coming out of the cabin 
and bawling the moment he had his head through the companion : 
‘this sort of thing is confoundedly queer pleasuring, isn’t it? If 
the gout’s to be cured by running dangerously close to sinking 
vessels, striking against half-submerged objects, and examining 
dead bodies, all I can say is the prescription’s a deuced nasty one, 
by George!’ 

‘It’s all right, Colonel, exclaimed Edwards. ‘ Don’t bother 
now, my dear fellow. Try one of these cigars, and endeavour to 
enjoy the sea as I am, by finding something exciting in everything 
that happens.’ 

The Colonei without answering took a cigar and lighted it at 
Hornby’s; and it was laughable to watch them bobbing at each 
other, the little chap on tiptoe and the Colonel stooping his hairy 
face as though, like a bull, he meant to heave the shipowner over- 
board with a toss of his head. 

Presently a man came aft with a big globular lamp and 
stationed himself on the quarter with the light in his hand. The 
yelluw lustre tinged the fellow, and his rough figure and pale face 
stood out against the darkness like the sketch of a seaman drawn 
on black canvas with a pencil dipped in phosphorescent light; it 
shone dimly too on the helmsman holding by one hand to a spoke 
to steady the wheel and looking seawards, and on Pipes standing 
up on the rail and grasping the gaff-vang, and on the great wan 
space of the spanker that carried the eye up to the delicate tracery 
of rigging alive with the floating and swaying spangles of the stars. 

* How long is the boat likely to be away, Pipes ?’° cried Hornby. 

‘Not many minutes, sir. The object’s not a quarter of a mile 
off, and it’ll be visible enough to them afore they're close to it, 
answered the skipper. 

‘Who saw the corpse?’ demanded the Colonel fretfully and in 
a raven note. 

‘I did for one,’ I replied. 
‘It was a corpse, I suppose ? ’ 
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‘It was a man’s body and a corpse, I believe.’ 

‘ All this sort of thing’s a mistake, Edwards,’ cried the military 
man. ‘ Why, hang it all! this is not voyaging for health. It’s 
body-snatching, I call it. If we’re to stop the ship to examine 
every dead thing we meet, who's to tell me we shall ever get 
home ? eh, Hornby? Why, by George! I’ve been towed up the 
Hooghly through swarms of dead blacks; but who’d dream of 
dropping anchor in order to examine the deuced unpleasant crowd, 
one by one, as they floated by? yet that promises to be the rule 
here.’ 

‘No, no,’ responded Hornby. ‘Pipes thought the body we 
passed might be alive ; and as Christians and gentlemen and humane 
people and all that sort of thing, don’t you know,’ he added warmly, 
‘it wus our duty to make sure that the poor fellow’s dead before 
leaving him tcssing about on the sea.’ 

‘Captain Pipes would have acted cruelly had he not sent a 
boat,” said Miss Edwards with a touch of indignation in her voice. 

The Colonel half-smothered up some military blessing he in- 
voked upon the head of Pipes, and fell to stumping about the 
decks, glaring aloft, then at the sea, then into the standard com- 
pass, whilst he sucked at his cigar with all his might. 


Coartern XVII. 
WE FIND A MAN AND LOSE ONE. 


Tue time passed and we chatted, but not very gaily, and when 
after a pretty long interval the minutes went by without giving 
us a sign of the boat, we fell silent, and I, for one, grew a little 
anxious. Now and again the man who held the lamp would raise 
and swing it. As the moon veered westwards she seemed to draw 
the sprinkling light that had flowed from her up into her own 
dimming silver, and imperceptibly a deeper shade came over the 
water, and the topmost sails, which were before visible, melted into 
the gloom. Still, it was a fine clear night—no sea on that, to use 
a sailor’s phrase, the smallest boat ‘ need take the least notice of ’— 
and the ‘ Silver Sea’ would be plain enough to her men out upon 
the water even had no light been shown. 

‘What’s keeping them, Captain?’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 
‘ Are they in sight ?’ 

‘I don’t see the boat, sir; but she can’t be far off, responded 
Pipes, dismounting from the rail. ‘Better give Mr. Semple a 
signal of recall perhaps. Some second mates have too much zeal, 
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as you may be aware, Mr. Hornby ;” and he stepped to the com- 
panion and called to the steward. 

What he meant to do was not quite clear; but he presently 
made his intentions known by returning and discharging a double- 
barrelled gun into the air. The red flames gushed as he let fly 
each charge, one after another, like a postman’s knock: and the 
explosions were so noisy that, one could have sworn it was an old 
bell-raouthed blunderbuss he had fired. Edwards hopped off his 
chair with surprising alacrity; it was as if the detonation had 
cured his gout; Miss Inglefield uttered a cry; and the Colonel 
ran below to his wife, who, seated in the cabin, had instantly 
fullowed the explosions with several piercing screams with a view, 
possibly, of giving a proper significance to the noise. 

‘I say, Pipes,’ shouted Hornby, ‘for God’s sake, man, no more 
of that—at least give us notice first. You've frightened Mrs. 
Inglefield into fits.’ 

‘I must have the boat back—I must have her back, Mr. 
Hornby,’ exclaimed Pipes, talking with agitation and approaching 
us with the gun upon his shoulder. ‘Sorry to frighten the ladies, 
I'm sure; but I don’t like my men’s long absence. D’ye see 
anything of the boat there, my lads?’ 

The fellow at the wheel and the man holding the lamp took 
a while to stare and then sang out, ‘ No signs of her, sir.’ 

‘Can’t you pull those sails round and go in search of her?’ 
asked Mr. Edwards. 

‘Dursn’t leave the spot, Mr. Edwards. Gor’ bless you! if we 
didn’t run her down we'd miss her for good,’ cried the old skipper. 
‘What can Mr. Semple be up to?’ and bundling aft he scrambled 
on to the rail, and putting his hands to his mouth sent his voice 
flying in a roar across the water. We all held our breath, but no 
answer was returned. 

‘A pretty mess!” said Hornby, restlessly flitting here and there. 
‘lf the men are lost we shall have to put back. Not over-manned 
as itis. Only two days out, too. What a confounded business 
now, eh ?’ 

Here the Colonel arrived with his wife on his arm. 

‘I can’t stop downstairs,’ exclaimed the lady in an excited 
voice. ‘What with dead bodies and guns going off, my nerves 
have quite given way.’ 

‘Isn’t the boat in sight yet?’ shouted the Colonel. 

Nobody answered, and the silence was uncomfortably impressive. 
In the vague light I saw him thrusting his nose towards us, one 
after another, as though he would gore a reply from one of us, 
and he then bawled: ‘I dare say she’s gone down! I dare say she’s 
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capsized! It’s quite likely the men are drowned! Nothing would 
surprise me. It’s not enough that Pipes should run us into an 
abandoned ship—why does he go hunting about for dead bodies 
at this hour of the night?’ and he dragged his watch from his 
pocket as though he were drawing a cork, and went over to the 
skylight and dodged about there to read the time. 

Miss Inglefield had relinquished Miss Edwards’s arm for her 
mother’s, and seeing this I said,‘ You have a keen sight, Miss 
Edwards; will you step aft with me and let us see if we can make 
out the boat ?’ 

She immediately consented. We stood on the taffrail, and I 
told the fellow on the quarter to hide his lamp for a moment as 
the sheen bothered the sight, and then we looked ; but neither of 
us could see what we wanted. The play of the surges was per- 
plexing ; they made a throbbing out in the darkness, and though 
again and again I could have sworn that the black object I saw 
was the boat, it always proved the lift or curl of a billow as its 
disappearance or the gleam of froth that followed regularly 
proved. 

‘ How dismal the sea looks!’ exclaimed my companion. ‘ One 
feels, after all, that there is justice in Colonel Inglefield’s remark 
that a thing of this kind happening, as it were, on the very 
threshold is depressing. But I am not superstitious.’ 

‘Nothing yet has happened, said I. 

‘We have passed a dead body.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Edwards, you will not surely accept such an incident 
as fateful ? ” 

‘No, because I am not superstitious ; but at the same time I 
could sympathise with anyone whose mind was troubled by such 
a thing. Perhaps, she continued, ‘I feel so now because of the 
darkness and the dreary washing noise of the water, and—and the 
thought of the dead man out there and our boat’s crew. And is 
there not something to make one shudder in the very look of the 
stars ?’ 

I knew what she meant, for it was a feeling that had more 
than once visited me at sea, when at night I had paused in a job 
aloft, or when walking the forecastle deck on the look-out, to gaze 
at the sweep of deep indigo air so filled with stars that it was as 
though a meteor big enough to ‘fill the vast dome had been 
shivered into dust, and had covered the sky with its brilliant 
atoms. Yes, I have known what it is to feel a kind of shiver run 
through me as I have stared at the glittering immensity on high, 
at the awful and thrilling revelation by the Night of world upon 
world, creation upon creation, left bare by the black concavity of 
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the deep to the most distant reaches of every compass-point, till a 
kind of craziness has come upon me with the imagination of being 
alone, and forming with my little body the centre of the slow and 
stately dance of suns, and moons, and stars; and nothing but the 
shudder that followed the thought of the presence of the Godhead 
shining in what I saw, so that I was brought close to the majesty 
of the Creator by the darkling, sparkling sweep of His works 
around me—I say, nothing but the shudder springing from 
mysterious dread and overwhelming awe would at such times 
cleanse my brains of the startling and half-mad thoughts in it. 
For the shivering start, you see, would be a kind of hysteric 
springing away of the mind from its own mood. It is a relief that 
the over-full imagination contrives for itself; and I have a notion 
that if incipient lunatics could be taught to shudder with all the 
spiritual force they possess—whenever they feel shuddery, of course 
—they’d tremble—you may laugh at me—but I say they'd 
tremble a deal of their madness out of them, as I have. 

‘Boat ahoy!’ roared Pipes within a fathom of us. 

We strained our ears. A faint voice now came along, thin as 
the dying echo of the last vibration of a harp-string. 

‘Did you hear anything ?’ I cried to Miss Edwards. 

‘Yes, distinctly.’ 

‘Captain,’ I sang out, ‘ your hail was answered.’ 

‘Was it? was it?’ he exclaimed, jumping upon the rail with 
a bound that had like to have broken his neck. ‘I heard 
nothing.’ 

‘Nor I, sir, said the man at the wheel; and the fellow who 
held the lamp also said he heard nothing. 

‘Try them again, said I. 

He did so, and this time the answering hillo, faint as it was, 
came clear enough to reach the ears of us all. 

‘ Well, I'm glad, I’m glad!’ cried Pipes in the voice of a man 
about to break down; and then he stormed out: ‘ What’s been 
keeping *em? what’s Mr. Semple been about! Why, it’s real 
sogering, I call it! Does he want riding down?’ 

The others approached us, Mr. Edwards limping with his hand 
on Hornby’s shoulder; and we stood in a body listening and 
watching, while the wind sang among the rigging and the arrested 
ship threw the running seas from her side with a hissing, shatter- 
ing noise, and the shadow of the night took yet another shade; 
for the curl of moon that had changed its silvery mother o’ pearl 
into pale gold had slipped from the lower topsail yardarm to half 
way down the spanker. The crew, as many as there were of 
them, overhung the main-deck bulwarks, staring like ourselves ; 
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for the boat had been a long time absent, and fore and aft curiosity 
was on tiptoe, amongst those who were awake, to know what had 
detained her out in the dusky weltering. Pipes worked away with 
a night-glass levelled at the spot where the faint hillo had pro- 
ceeded ; and by-and-by he cried out, ‘Aye, there she is. I see 
her now.’ A few minutes passed. ‘Mr. Aubyn, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, in an agitated voice, ‘ you have younger eyes than me, sir. 
Take this glass, will you, and tell me how many oars you can 
count ?’ 

The powerful binocular brought the dim shape of the boat 
close, as she rose and sank, and whenever the white water of a 
surge under-ran her, the configuration of her was as clear as a 
sketch in ink on paper. 

‘I can’t see more than two oars,’ said I. 

‘ Nor I, exclaimed Pipes. 

‘They may have lost an oar,’ cried Hornby. 

‘But I can’t make out more than three men,’ said I. 

‘ That’s so—that’s so!’ groaned Pipes extending his hand fur 
the glass. 

‘Four went,’ said Mr. Edwards. 

* And one has lost his life!’ shouted the Colonel. ‘That’s it, 
Edwards. No use blinding our eyes. I knew something would 
happen. A pretty state of things to arrive at,eh? Ifso much 
is to befall us in a couple of days, what the dickens, I should like 
to know, will a month’s total amount to?’ 

* Let us wait till the boat’s alongside before we make up our 
minds,’ said I. 

She came along very slowly, as though the men in her were 
exhausted. She was headed for our lee quarter, and when within 
scope of a rope’s end a line was flung to her and she was hauled 
alongside. We all bent over to peer into her, and Mr. Semple 
called out, ‘ We’ve got the man here. Send down a bowline on a 
bight, will you, sir?’ 

‘What man?’ bawled Pipes. 

‘Him we wor sent to pick oop!’ answered the second mate. 

‘Oh, I thought so! I felt they would bring it!’ shrieked Mrs. 
Inglefield, hauling upon her husband with such violence that they 
both went staggering half-way across the deck. ‘ Take me down- 
stairs, Charley, I shall faint if I seeit. Agnes, come—come at 
once, I say!’ and the three of them hurried below. 

‘ Where is he? I don’t see him,’ sung out Pipes. 

‘In the bottom of the boat, sir.’ 

‘Is he dead, Mr. Semple? No earthly use hoisting him aboard 
if he’s drownded !’ 
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‘ Noo, sir; but he’ll be dead soon if he’s not got out of this.’ 

The bight of a rope was thrown over, whilst Pipes exclaimed, 
‘I see only two of the crew there, where’s the third man ?’ 

‘ We've lost him, sir.’ 

Acry or two broke from among the men at this, and Pipes shot 
bolt upright with his hands raised, whilst Hornby and Edwards 
stepped back from the rail witha start. But no more was said then. 
Leaning over the side, three or four sailors lifted, by means of a rope, 
a dark object out of the boat and handed it carefully on deck; then 
Mr. Semple scrambled aboard, the boat was hooked on and the 
tackles manned. By this time the commotion had aroused the 
watch below, and I noticed the chief mate, Mr. Bird, inspecting 
the body by the light of the lamp that had served as a signal ; 
and then the motionless figure was raised and carried forward, the 
mate following him. 

‘ How has this happened— -how, in God’s name, came you to lose 
a man?’ cried Pipes, addressing Mr. Semple, who stood before us, 
burly, downcast, breathing heavily. 

‘In this way, sir, he answered. ‘ We reached the thing that had 
gone by and foond it to be a ship’s boat capsized, and alongside it 
was a man riding by the mast that was held to her by its gear. 
As we were dragging him on board, not knowing whether he was 
deed or alive, intending to examine him, and if we foond him 
deed to let him gan, there coomes a sea that cants the boot 
pretty nigh goon’l oonder, and Bill Warmouth falls heed fore- 
mist and was gyen like blowin’ oot the flame ofa lucifer motch. 
We looked about—he wasn’t to be seen. Whether he was carried 
oonder the boot and got jammed there, or sunk clean away at once, 
I can’t say. We hoong aboot the spot rowing and looking but, 
God guide us! he was gyen! It was noobody’s fault, Captain 
Pipes, and if I’d have reckoned thot there wor the‘least chance of 
picking him oop deed or alive, by lingering arle neet, we’d have 
stopped. It’s a cruel bad job, but noobody’s fault, noobody’s fault, 
ladies and gentlemen,’ he added, looking round at us severally in 
the haze of light coming from the cabin lamps through the sky- 
light, and speaking with a labouring breath. 

‘It’s plain enough; don’t be distressed, Mr. Semple,’ said 
Edwards. ‘It couldn’t be helped, Pipes. It’s a dreadful thing, 
but it couldn’t be helped.’ 

Pipes knew that; but the old chap was too much upset to speak 
for a minute or so. I saw his square face working away with agi- 
tation, and then he said hoarsely: ‘Mr. Semple, go below and get. 
a sup of liquor, and tell the steward to give the two men who were 
with you a glass of grog a-piece,’ 
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Then walking some paces forward, he roared out, ‘ Lay aft 
some hands to the main-topsail braces,’ 

The yards were promptly swung, and before the quarter boat’s 
gripes could be secured the ‘Silver Sea’ was once more leaning 
under the breeze and slipping along the dark water, with the moon 
like a red scar swinging at the lee foreyard arm. 

Sorry I felt for the poor seaman who had gone to his grave in 
blackness in the tail of our wake; but I was not a little concerned 
for Edwards also, who, neither for himself nor for his friends, 
would relish this depressing incident in the early life of our 
voyage. There comes a greater shock from accidental death at 
sea than from the like circumstance ashore. Mr. Semple had put 
the case truly enough that evening when we stood talking at the 
taffrail, little dreaming of the dark, stern commentary that was 
so quickly to come upon his words. A man falls overboard and is 
drowned right off and there is nothing to see; the very spot he 
went down in you could not point to, no, not if all the gold in 
the vaults of the Bank of England were offered you to do so. It 
is not only the completeness of the eclipse of life—that will be the 
same ashore—it is the extinction of the man’s remains; the utter 
and eternal disappearance of that which on land you could point 
to and hang over and muse upon; and then there is the fearful 
suddenness of the thing. In the silence that fell upon us passen- 
gers whilst the crew were trimming sail, I sent my thoughts 
forward and imagined the interior of the forecastle; the gloom 
upon the spirits of the men as they listened to the story of the 
fellows who had been in the boat; the drowned man’s empty bunk ; 
his sea-chest, whereon, perhaps, he had sat at the supper hour 
drinking from his pannikin of tea and laughing and talking with 
his messmates. It was there that he would be missed; and it was 
yonder, in the férward part of the ship, where everything was as 
black asa wolf’s throat in the shadow of the foresail and the galley 
and the bulwarks and longboat, that the gloom of his sudden death 
would lie heaviest. 

But I was pretty sure it would weigh upon us aft, too; and I 
was not wrong. 

‘Pipes,’ exclaimed Hornby, ‘ go forward, will you, and ascertain 
if the man that’s been brought on board is alive, and see what can 
be done.’ 

The old fellow trudged into the obscurity in silence. 

‘I am afraid this incident will make the Colonel troublesome, 
Hornby,’ said Edwards. ‘ Margaret, you are not dispirited by it, 
I hope, dear.’ 

‘I wish it had not happened,’ she answered. 
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‘Of course—of course—we all wish that,’ he exclaimed. ‘ But 
don’t express yourself as if you foreboded anything from it. It 
means nothing outside the bare fact of it, to people with sense. 
Does it, Aubyn ?’ 

‘T don’t think Miss Edwards forebodes,’ said I, thinking that, if 
there was any foreboding at all, a good deal of it lay in him. 

‘ At sea people take no notice of men falling overboard, and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know,’ said Hornby, trying to 
speak cheerfully. ‘It would never do if they did.’ 

‘I don’t want to return if I can help it, exclaimed Edwards, 
going with a limp to the skylight and leaning againsi it. ‘ What 
would our friends think—and what excuse could we make? The 
voyage may mean all the difference between health and suffering 
to me, and it would be a pity to allow ourselves to be diverted 
from it by a mere accident, melancholy as it is, and even ominous 
—that is, of course, to a nervous person.’ 

‘Oh, certainly, we mustn’t dream of returning, papa,’ said 
Miss Edwards, bringing her eyes away from the sea over the 
taffrail with a lustre caught from the haze off the glass that made 
their darkness and beauty almost startling in the dim light. ‘If 
the voyage is to restore your health, we must pursue it at all hazards,’ 

‘No, forgive me,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Not at all hazards. We must 
not include considerations of that kind. Why, were every ship 
on board of which something tragical happens to put back, the 
look-out for people wishing to cross the sea would be a bad one 
indeed.’ 

‘Of course!’ cried Hornby. ‘Ship after ship would be return- 
ing, and the Gazette would teem with the names of insolvent 
owners and brokers and charterers !’ 

Here Pipes arrived. 

‘Well?’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards very nervously. 

‘The man’s alive, sir,’ said the skipper, ‘ but not able to con- 
verse. He’s stowed comfortably away in blankets, and I think 
he'll do. Mr. Bird’s feeding him, with drops of brandy, and the 
blackness is going out of his face.’ 

‘Let “us go downstairs,’ said Mr. Edwards suddenly; ‘I feel 
chilly. Curse the gout! there’s no doubt, Hornby, it attacks 
the nerves. I used to question that; but what are those nerve- 
affections, sciatica and neuralgia, but a kind of rheumatism ?’ 
And so speaking, he grasped his daughter’s arm, and very slowly 
we made our way to the cabin. 

We found the Colonel, his wife and daughter, seated at the end 
of the saloon. ‘Oh, tell me, ¢s he dead?’ cried Mrs. Inglefield, 
clasping her hands. 
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‘Is who dead ?’ exclaimed Mr. Edwards. 
‘The man that was picked up?’ she answered, putting an 
imploring look into her face that made one want to laugh. 

‘No, I am happy to say he is alive, and likely to do well,’ said 
Hornby. 

‘Then it wasn’t a body ?’ she panted. 

‘Why, no, not if you mean a corpse,’ said I. 

She fell back in her chair, opening her fan with a run as she 
reclined and said to her husband, ‘ So, Charley, after all, it isn’t an 
augury. Oh, Mr. Edwards, had it been a real body, I should have 
begged you to turn the ship for home; after entreating Captain 
Pipes to keep us away from such an object, it would have been 
quite too shocking, as a fulfilment of my fear, had it been a real 
body. I should have felt that there was something dreadful 
behind it, something fearful in reserve for us.’ 

Edwards forced a laugh—he was certainly not quite comfort- 
able in his own mind—and said: ‘Pooh, pooh, my dear Mrs. Ingle- 
field, you musta’t indulge in notions of this kind.’ 

‘I say, Edwards,’ exclaimed the Colonel, with a moody note in 
bis now familiar shout, ‘if we are to pursue this voyage—I don’t 
mean to say that we are certain to do so—but if we are to en- 
deavour to reach South Africa, and then return home, I should 
be very glad if you’d just order Pipes to be a little more careful 
than he’s disposed to be when he finds himself in a fog, or in the 
neighbourhood of wrecks.’ 

‘ Pipes is safe enough ; you couldn’t be in better hands,’ replied 
Edwards. 

‘Well, you'll excuse me, but I don’t think so,’ bawled the 
Colonel. ‘ Would a good seaman send his boat out in the dark 
and risk the lives of the men in her ?’ 

‘ There should have been no risk,’ said I. * The night was fine, 
and the unfortunate accident was one of those occurrences which no 
captain could help.’ 

‘What unfortunate accident ?’ inquired Mrs. Inglefield. 

‘Why,’ said Miss Edwards, ‘one of the boat’s crew was 
drowned.’ 

Mrs. Inglefield had not heard of this, having hurried below 
before Mr. Semple reported the fact. She looked at the Colonel, 
who shrugged his shoulders till the bottom of his ears was spread 
by them, and then fell to violently fanning herself. 

‘Mrs. Inglefield,’ exclaimed Hornby, sitting squarely in his 
chair and talking with resolution, ‘ Edwards is our host, but this 
is my ship, and he'll forgive me, I am sure, for speaking. If you 
and the Colonel don’t want to continue the voyage, then we must 
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put you ashore—not in England, for it would be a waste of time 
that’s valuable to our friend here (meaning Edwards) to return 
even to Falmouth, but in some French port—Brest, or whatever 
place we’re nearest to. We want you to be comfortable and 
happy and all that sort of thing, don’t you know; but if you're 
uneasy, why, by all means, abandon the journey. We'll land you— 
you needn’t fear.’ 

It was the only way to tackle them. One guessed, as they 
exchanged looks, what was in their minds: how they had made all 
arrangements at home for a five or six months’ absence ; how they 
were perfectly well aware that it was a cheap and easy mode of 
killing the summer ; and how very uncomfortable it would be for 
them to be landed at a French port along distance from their 
home, with the vast accumulation of boxes and packages they had 
brought with them. You wanted no special gift of shrewdness to 
be able to read these thoughts in them ; and what is more, during 
the pause that followed Hornby’s plain common-sense speech I 
thought that on the whole, so far as the lady was concerned, there 
was more of elderly acting and simulated emotionalism and mis- 
givings than sincerity in her; whilst as to the Colonel, timid as he 
was at bottom, nerveless, irritable, and unpleasantly blatant, he was 
not the sort of man, if he could not plead his wife as an excuse, to 
allow us to suppose that he was to be diverted by want of courage 
from remaining on board the ‘ Silver Sea.’ 

F ‘At all events, said Mr. Edwards, noticing, as we most of us 
| 1 did, the embarrassment in the silence that ensued, ‘ you can think 
over Mr. Hornby’s suggestion, Mrs. Inglefield. It would not be too 
late to-morrow, I suppose,’ looking at me, ‘to steer the ship to a 
French port ?’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ I replied. 
’ ‘If I hadn't any doubt about Pipes 
> combing his whiskers with his fingers. 
‘You need have none, I assure you,’ said Hornby blandly. 
‘ Besides, Charley, we know now that the body wasn’t a real 
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’ began the Colonel, 


S one,’ exclaimed Mrs. Inglefield, in a manner that marked a change 
of mood. 

’ ‘Oh, hang the body!’ shouted the Colonel: ‘that was your 

, : superstition, Amy. Ifa body was to affect me, by George! I should 

i { like to know where I should have been at Azmerigunge and 


Gobingunge, not to mention Teroomungulam! I don’t mean to 
say that coming across wrecks and sinking ships and floatiug 
sailors, besides losing men and so forth, is a sort of thing to make 
the beginning of a voyage of this kind cheerful—confound it! but 
there’s no humbugging superstition about me, as I have told you. 
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Edwards, it’s my wife that I’ve been afraid of—her nervousness, 
you know ;’ and he stopped rather awkwardly, with a flourish of 
his handkerchief upon his forehead. 

However, it was not hard to guess from all this that there was 
no immediate prospect of our losing the society of the Inglefields, 
though I could not help taking notice that more than once during 
the rest of the conversation on this subject Hornby repeated his 
suggestion that they should be landed in France with a manner 
that made one see that his idea had developed into a wish with 
him. Nor could I wonder ; for, spite of Edwards’ assurance to me 
in Harley Street that they were nice people, and that I should like 
them, I had found two days of the Colonel and his wife—half of 
which, by the way, had been spent by the latter in bed—prove as 
much as anyone was likely to need. 





(To be continued.) 














ADvlvester’s Wife. 


I. 


Arter tiffin on the second day of the summer assizes for Griqualand 
West, the languid interest which had hitherto been taken in the 
proceedings suddenly developed into something nearly akin to 
excitement. The jury had just returned a verdict of culpable 
homicide against a dozen out of some fifty Shangaans who stood 
huddled together, helpless and frightened, in the dock, charged 
with participation in a fatal tribal affray at the Lone Star 
Diamond Mining Company’s compound; the judge had duly sen- 
tenced the gaping unfortunates, and the gaolers were endeavour- 
ing to sort them out from amongst their unconvicted but pro- 
bably no less guilty comrades, when the Crown Prosecutor, a 
fresh-coloured young Englishman, with no small idea of his 
own importance, turned in his seat at the barristers’ table, and 
whispered to the official who sat behind him to put forward Dirk 
Sylvester. The official rose and repeated the name aloud; a hum 
of expectancy ran through the little crowd of spectators, and passed 
on to the loungers outside, who eagerly crowded into the corru- 
gated iron temple of justic>; gentlemen of the long robe, and 
members of the press hurried over from ‘The Yellow Bar’ just 
opposite, and the stalwart Zulu, attired in canvas marked with 
the broad black arrow, paused in his monotonous jerking of the 
punkah cord in order to catch a glimpse of ‘ Baas’ Sylvester, as 
he stepped into the dock. 

The prisoner was a tall, handsome colonial, with dark gleaming 
eyes, black beard, and a skin the paleness of which had been 
ripened into swarthiness by the fierce African sun. He was erect 
and fearless; he threw a glance of defiance at his enemies; he 
nodded with a smile to his friends, and then, as the door of a 
private entrance to the body of the court opened, and a figure 
draped in purest white, with bright golden hair rippling in rich 
profusion over the shapely shoulders, glided in softly and quietly 
like a sunbeam from the free world outside, he leant over the rail 
which interposed between him and liberty, and hoarsely whispered 
her name—the dearest name on earth to him. 

It was Sylvester's wife. She responded quickly with a look 
more eloquent than words; and then the prisoner drew himself 
up to bis full height, folded his arms, listened intently as the 
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clerk of the court—an old friend with whom he had spent many 
a roystering evening in his bachelor days—droned through the 
indictment, and in a clear voice replied to the charge of wilful 
murder, ‘ Not guilty.’ 

The Crown Prosecutor, in slow and measured tones, began to 
sketch the history of the crime; the judge lounged back in his 
chair and leisurely sought for the clean pages in his record book ; 
the counsel for the defence pushed back his wig from his perspir- 
ing brow, and hunted out a reference in an almost forgotten work 
on the Roman-Dutch law; the spectators hushed their murmuring ; 
the punkah swayed regularly to and fro overhead ; and Sylvester’s 
wife sitting there in the well of the stifling court, with her sweet 
blue eyes riveted on the prisoner, and her luxuriant locks rising 
and falling with the artificial breeze, looked to me even more 
beautiful than two years ago, when she nightly ravished the hearts 
of susceptible diggers in the make-shift theatre in the Dutoitspan 
Road. 

In those memorable bygone days she was Mademoiselle Marie 
La Cour, and the star of a travelling theatrical company, which, 
like most other ‘combinations of talent’ visiting the Diamond 
Fields, never, as a whole, got any farther. The proprietor made 
so much money in a short season that he left to assume the lessee- 
ship of a big Australian house, and Marie’s father took over the 
management of the sheep thus bereft of their shepherd. How 
divinely she danced and sang ; how she brought the tears into the 
eyes of great rough fellows, or made them shake the rafters with 
their sonorous laughter; how she fluttered the hearts of the bank 
magnates and the Jew diamond merchants, and how she caused 
the ‘treasury’ to overflow with fatness—are not all these things 
written in the tablets of the memory of every dweller on the 
Fields? In the zenith of her fame she married Dirk Sylvester, 
and if ever a man deserved his bride he did, for his passion wore 
him almost to a shadow, and his dark eyes gleamed dangerously 
if a rival presumed as much as to speak to her; and before Dirk 
came upon the scene there were rivals in plenty, but though 
Marie sipped the champagne they proffered, and even accepted 
their diamonds, she laughed openly at all of them. Dirk was 
proprietor of one of the richest claims at the New Rush; and the 
moment he and Marie met, the host of more or less hopeful 
suitors saw their chances were over. She seemed to have fallen 
in love with him quite as much as he had with her, and would 
have married him long before she did, but that her father besought 
her to continue on the stage a little longer for his benefit. At 
last, the old gentleman drank himself into the Carnarvon Hospital, 
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and only came out thence to occupy one of the graves which are 
always yawning, ready dug in the Kimberley Cemetery, for victims 
to fever and alcohol ; and then Marie La Cour became to us, and 
all our world, ‘ Sylvester’s wife.’ 

They took a little villa at the extremity of Dutoitspan Road ; 
a neat verandah-surrounded residence, screened from the dust and 
heat by tall blue gums, and half covered with creepers and tro- 
pical flowers. After that we saw little of the once so well known 
Marie La Cour. Occasionally, at long intervals, they would invite 
a few bachelor friends—myself included—to witness their bliss, 
and on such evenings the great bull frogs which invaded the 
garden of ‘ The Oasis,’ as their place was rightly named, would 
hush their vile croaking as Sylvester’s wife trilled forth some gay 
chansonette to the accompaniment of the Broadwood which Dirk 
specially imported for her from Europe; or sometimes the happy 
pair would ride over to a picnic on the banks of the meandering 
Modder river, and Mrs. Sylvester would deign to astonish us with 
the feats of marksmanship which she could accomplish with the 
pretty revolver—ivory handled and chased with gold—which Dirk 
had given her. 

One night, as I strolled into the Albert Saloon for a game of 
billiards, I found a knot of diggers gathered around a new arrival 
—a handsome little Frenchman, who had come to the Fields to 
look after some claims in which a Parisian firm had invested. 
He was laughing conceitedly, and stroking his carefully waxed 
imperial with a self-satisfied air, when Dirk came in, and was im- 
mediately hailed by a man who was no friend of his—the manager 
of some ground which was always tumbling into Dirk’s claims and 
smashing his gear. 

I did not hear exactly what he said, but my attention was 
suddenly arrested by seeing Dirk make a bound at the French- 
man, and seize him by the throat, while his eyes fairly blazed 
with passion. The Frenchman tried to elude his grasp, and in a 
moment Dirk had dashed him to the floor and was standing over 
him, raging with fury. 

‘You miserable liar and scoundrel,’ he cried,‘ if ever I hear of 
your mentioning my wife’s name again, I'll kill you!’ Then he 
strode out of the saloon. 

A silence fell on the company standing round the fallen 
Frenchman, and as he staggered to his feet and slunk away into 
a side room where the rattle of dice went on all day long and far 
into the night, no one found so much as a word to throw after 
him. 

I met Dirk on several occasions after this curious episode, but, 
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as if by mutual consent, we avoided the subject. One night, 
however, when the moon was sailing majestically overhead and 
lighting up the dusty road between ‘the Pan’ and Kimberley with 
a flood of lambent light, I was riding slowly into camp when 
I heard the rapid pattering of a horse behind me, and turning in 
the saddle confronted Dirk. He was agitated and angry, and 
without a word of greeting plunged into the subject uppermost in 
his mind. 

‘Do you know, old fellow,’ he said, ‘I’ve just been told by a 
digger at Hallis’s that that rascally little Frenchman has been 
repeating his lies about being intimate with my wife in Paris 
before she came out here. Not only that, but he says he has a 
miniature of her which she gave him, set in gold. The unmiti- 
gated liar! If I find time I shall canter over to his cabin the 
other side of the mine to-night, and if he can’t produce that 
souvenir it will be hard for him. If he does, it won’t be in his 
possession long!’ 

‘Don’t do anything rash, Dirk, I said. ‘ Remember, there is 
another to think of beside yourself.’ 

‘That’s what it is that bothers me, old fellow,’ he replied; and 
then, reining in his horse, and jogging along by my side, he told 
me his trouble. It appeared that his wife denied any intimacy 
with the Frenchman, but stated that her father tried to force his 
attentions on her in the old days when he was a half-starved 
ballet-master, and she a struggling aspirant at a Paris theatre. 
The miniature was a new feature in the story, and Dirk firmly 
believed it to be a myth, but was bent on finding out whether it 
was so or not. 

After a while he grew calmer, and paid more attention to my 
entreaties to him to proceed with caution. 

On parting, he shook me by the hand, and his last words, 
shouted to me as he galloped off at the turning for * The Oasis’ 
were— 

‘I sha’n’t trouble the little Frenchman to-night, but let 
him keep out of my way!’ 

The next morning the body of Jules Lacroix was found lying 
on the floor of his cabin, with an ugly hole in the left temple. 
In one hand he grasped tightly part of a gold chain and the 
swivel of a miniature. There was the fresh spoor of a horse not 
far from the door, and the bullet found in the brain fitted Dirk’s 
revolver to a nicety. 

It was not long before Dirk was in custody, and the case 
looked black against him. His threat to shoot the Frenchman 
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was well remembered ; his excited demeanour in Hallis’s bar at 
the Pan, when the news of the Frenchman’s reiterated assertion 
of a former intimacy with his wife was brought to him, was com- 
mented upon, and the circumstantial evidence was strong. 

As for Dirk himself, he utterly denied going near the French- 
man’s cabin on the night of the murder, and he accounted for the 
fact that he did not reach home for nearly an hour after leaving 
me by saying that, feeling hot and excited, he went for a scamper 
over the veldt, and the beauty of the moonlit night caused him to 
stay out longer than he intended. 

He pressed me to tell all I knew about the matter, and I 
reluctantly did so, making the most of his expressed determina- 
tion on leaving me not to visit the Frenchman that evening. 

The trial dragged on until late in the night, and at twelve 
o'clock the jury came into court with a verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ 

I shall never forget the look of mute agony on his wife’s face 
as Dick stood up to be sentenced to death, or the calm, proud way 
in which he heard his doom, 


i, 


‘Mark my words, boys, Sylvesters wife will get him re- 
prieved.’ 

The speaker was lounging at the counter of the ‘ Yellow Bar,’ 
in the Transvaal Road, and his words evoked a murmur of 
sympathy. 

Ever since the conviction, efforts had been made in all direc- 
tions to prevent the dread sentence of the law being carried out, 
and Sylvester’s wife had become the heroine of the camp. There 
were few who did not believe that he shot the Frenchman; but 
why should he die for an offence which was light compared with 
some which lay quite easily on the consciences of not a few of the 
inhabitants of Kimberley ? 

As the hum of approval subsided, some one directed our atten- 
tion to a lady walking rapidly in the direction of the gaol. We 
recognised her at once, and respectfully saluted as she drew near. 
She stopped for a moment and spoke to the foremost man, who, as 
she hurried on, turned and gave a great shout. 

‘Hurrah,’ he cried, ‘ Dirk’s reprieved! The little lady has 
just had a telegram from Cape Town. Three cheers for Sylvester's 
wife !’ 

I doubt if the attention was pleasing, but the kindly gaoler 
told me that she smiled for the first time since Dirk’s conviction, 
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as that cheer reached her ears, just as she stepped into the prison 
yard. 

Three weeks afterwards, I had occasion to call on the governor 
of the gaol, and as we sat in his cool little room, discussing his 
Martell and smoking his Boer tobacco, he looked up suddenly 
with a troubled air, and said, ‘ By-the-by, do you know that Dirk 
Sylvester goes to Cape Town with the next lot of I.D.B.’s (Illicit 
Diamond Buyers) ?’ 

I expressed my surprise, as I knew the governor had the 
selecting of the prisoners to be transferred to the breakwater at 
Cape Town, and had heard that he had an idea of making Dirk a 
clerk in the Kimberley Prison office. There was little chance of 
his ever being a free man again, but it was something that he 
should serve his weary years at Kimberley, amongst friends who 
could visit him, and close to his faithful wife. I mentioned this, 
and the governor, stepping to a little cupboard, turned the key 
and took out a little blue packet. 

‘I have had to forbid Mrs. Sylvester’s visits,’ he said, and 
when I tell you the reasun, I think you will agree that I am right 
in sending Dirk to Cape Town. You see, he seemed to expect, 
when the reprieve came, that he would be set at liberty ; and so 
did she, but, as you know, the.death sentence has only been com- 
muted to one of imprisonment for life; and how on earth they 
managed to persuade the Governor to do that, I can’t tell. Well, 
since that has been made plain to Dirk, he has been a changed 
man. He talks hopelessly of his future—and, God knows, poor 
fellow, it’s dark enough!—he seems to be pining for freedom, 
he says the convict dress clings to him like serecloth, and the 
other day, just after his wife had visited him, I saw such a queer 
look in his eyes that I quietly turned over his things. At the 
bottom of a basket of “comforts” she had brought him, I found 
this.’ 

He opened the packet, and poured out before my eyes a whitish 
powder. 

‘Well?’ I said, interrogatively. 

‘Poison!’ he briefly replied, as he swept the powder back into 
the packet. ‘And now,’ he added, ‘don’t think me hard if I 
send Dirk to Cape Town.’ 

There was an unusual stir and excitement in Kimberley; the 
streets were crowded with men and women whose faces bespoke 
every kind of emotion, from despairing rage to rejoicing malice ; 
whilst hither and thither amongst the throng in the market 
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square rode officials in the dark blue uniform of the Cape Civil 
Service. 

At length there was a cloud of whirling dust in the Transvaal 
Road; the crowd swayed and parted, and at a hand gallop two 
heavily laden mule waggons passed through the surging ranks, and 
halted for the escort to close round. 

A woful freight those waggons bore; a load of human misery ; 
a company of wretched convicts, into whose souls the iron of 
captivity had already entered; a consignment of baffled, trapped, 
and forsaken seekers after illicit wealth. Youth and age were 
there, and the galling fetters bound all together in the links of a 
common despair. Chained as they were, like wild beasts, some 
stood up, and in agonised voice called upon friend, wife, and child, 
who answered not; while others, crouching piteously in a corner 
of the rude conveyance, bowed their heads between their trembling 
hands, and sought to keep out the light of a sun which had be- 
come hateful to them. 

Suddenly, I caught sight of Dirk Sylvester. He was sitting 
on the side of the foremost waggon, his arms folded across his 
chest, and a look of eager expectation on his finely moulded face, 
thin and pale with confinement and suffering. I called to him, 
but he heard not; his gaze seemed fixed on some far-away object, 
and a smile played upon his wan lips. 

I hurried on in advance of the cavalcade towards ‘ The Oasis,’ 
which I knew it must pass om its way to the open veldt. I re- 
membered that the governor of the gaol had told me the night 
before that he had allowed a last interview before the fearful 
journey to Cape Town between man and wife, and that they spoke 
some words in French, which he did not understand, but which 
seemed to have a wonderful effect on Dirk. 

As I neared the gate of ‘ The Oasis,’ over which the blue-gums 
cast their shade, and where the sweet trailing flowers were in 
their full autumnal beauty, I saw Sylvester’s wife standing motion- 
less. She was attired in the plain white dress she wore on the 
day of the trial, and also when she crowned Dirk’s hopes and 
rendered him the envy of the bachelors of the Fields by becoming 
his own. Her golden hair floated unheeded on the lazy breath 
from the distant plain ; her eyes were turned upwards to the deep 
blue sky above, and her lips seemed to be moving as if in silent 
prayer. There was no need to tell her of the approach of the convict 
party; their coming was heralded by the wild refrain of a dismal 
song chanted by the prisoners; and adown the startled air came 
the sound of creaking wheels, the cracking of whips, the shouting 
of orders and the responsive curses of the mob. I was unwilling to 
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obtrude myself on her notice, and therefore I did not speak to her, 
but merely took up a position close by the gate. 

Nearer and nearer came the rolling waggons; and the crowd 
rushed on through the eddying dust, till, suddenly, they caught a 
glimpse of the lonely watcher in the gateway. There was not 
a man there who did not know that the slight, pale woman 
standing with her hands clasped convulsively together, and her 
whole soul concentrated as it were in one long gaze, was Sylvester's 
wife. Even the officials knew his history; they knew he was no 
midnight purchaser of stolen gems, but only a passionate, hapless 
man ; and, as if by instinct, the melancholy procession slowed and 
steadied and paused before what was once the home of a pure and 
holy love. 

Dirk was standing now; the smile on his lips lit up his whole 
countenance; he looked like the careless, happy Dirk of former 
days; the lines of care and deep dull agony seemed to soften and 
disappear from his face. 

He made a motion with his left hand to his breast; with his 
right he pointed to the awful blue of the cloudless heaven, and 
then—a thin streak of flame leapt from the midst of the creepers 
and the quivering leaves, a sharp report rang out upon the morning 
air, a puff of smoke curled upward from the gateway, and Dirk 
Sylvester, with that strange, glad smile upon his lips, fell heavily 
forward, shot right through the heart by his wife! 



































She never lived to take her trial, indeed she was unconscious 
from the time when by one supreme act she broke the fetters 
which were wearing Dirk Sylvester’s spirit down into the dust and 
ashes of a misery too keen for his endurance, till within a few 
minutes of her death. 

Then a new light shone in her fast-closing eyes; she stretched 
out her arms as if to embrace a viewless form, and with the words 
‘Dirk! Dirk! Free for ever, dear! Free, Dirk, free!’ trembling 
on her lips, her soul went forth rejoicing on the mystic journey to 
the dark hereafter. 

Soon after she had been laid to rest by the side of her husband 
in the cemetery, white with many a memorial stone to ruined 
hopes, lives wrecked and shattered, and affections sundered 
by the cruel hand of Death, a Kafir, sentenced to the extreme 
penalty of the law for an atrocious murder, confessed that he and 
he alone was the cause of the Frenchman’s tragic end. He had 
watched, through the half-drawn blind, the miserable man toying 
with a golden chain to which a miniature was attached, and, his 
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cupidity fired by the sight, crept on him unawares, and tried to 
wrest it from him. A struggle ensued; the Kafir snatched a 
revolver from the Frenchman’s hand and shot him, then, fearing 
discovery, fled with only the miniature in his possession. The size 
of the bullet and the spoor were coincidences only ; but there is one 


mystery which will never be cleared up. Was the miniature that 
of Sylvester’s wife ? 


ERNEST DODSON. 














Professor DMilliter’s Dilemma. 


Tuer Gospel Evangelists were naturally very proud of Professor 
Milliter. A small and despised sect, with not many great, not 
many rich, not many noble among them, they could comfort 
themselves at least with the reflection that they numbered in their 
fold one of the most learned and justly famous of modern English 
scientific thinkers. It is true, their place of meeting at Mortis- 
combe was but an upper chamber in a small cottage; their local 
congregation consisted of hardly more than three score members ; 
and their nickname among their orthodox churchy neighbours was 
the very opprobrious and very ridiculous one of ‘the Shivering 
Ranters.’ Still, the Gospel Evangelists felt it was a great privi- 
lege to be permitted the ministrations of so learned and eloquent 
a preacher as Professor Milliter. The rector of the parish was an 
Oxford M.A., of the usual decorously stereotyped conventional 
pattern ; but in point even of earthly knowledge and earthly con- 
sideration, said the congregation at Patmos Chapel, ‘he is not 
worthy to unloose the latchet of our pastor’s shoe.’ For Professor 
Milliter was universally allowed to be the greatest living authority 
in England on comparative anatomy, the rising successor of Cuvier, 
and Owen, and Milne-Edwards, and Carpenter, in the general 
knowledge of animal structure. 

Mortiscombe, as everybody knows, is the favourite little sub- 
urban watering-place, close by the busy streets and noisy wharves of 
a great English manufacturing centre. It is at Mortiscombe 
that the Western Counties’ College of Science is situated, away 
from the smoke and bustle of the whirring city: and it was in the 
Western Counties’ College of Science that Cyril Milliter ably filled 
the newly-founded chair uf Comparative Anatomy. When he was first 
appointed, indeed, people grumbled a little at the idea of a Professor 
at the College undertaking every Sunday to preach in acommon con- 
venticle to a low assembly of vulgar fanatics, as in their charitable 
Christian fashion they loved to call the Gospel Evangelists. But 
Cyril Milliter was a man of character and determination: he had 
fully made up his own mind upon theological questions; and 
having once cast in his lot with the obscure sect of Gospel Evan- 
gelists, to which his parents had belonged before him, he was not 
to be turned aside from his purpose by the coarse gibes of the 
ordinary public, or the cynical incredulity of more cultivated but 
scarcely more tolerant polite Society. ‘Not a Gospel Evangelist 
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really and truly: you must surely be joking, Mr. Milliter, young 
ladies said to him at evening parties with undisguised astonishment ; 
‘why, they’re just a lot of ignorant mill-hands, you know, who 
meet together in an upper room somewhere down in Ford’s Passage 
to hear sermons from some absurd ignorant lay-preacher.’ 

‘Quite so, Cyril Milliter would answer quietly ; ‘and J am 
the ignorant lay-preacher who has been appointed to deliver those 
sermons to them. I was brought up among the Gospel Evangel- 
ists as a child, and now that I am a man my mature judgment 
has made me still continue among them.’ 

Mortiscombe is well known to be a very advanced and liberal- 
minded place ; so, after a time, people ceased to talk about the 
curious singularity of Cyril Milliter’s Sunday occupation. All 
through the week the young professor lectured to his class on dry 
bones and the other cheerful stock-in-trade of his own department ; 
and on Sundays he walked down erect, Bible in hand, to his little 
meeting room, and there fervently expounded the Word, as it 
approved itself to his soul and conscience, before the handful of 
earnest artizans who composed his faithful but scanty congrega- 
tion. A fiery and enthusiastic preacher was Cyril Milliter, devoured 
with zeal for what seemed to him the right doctrine. ‘ There is 
only one thing worth living for in this fallen world,’ be used to 
say to his little group of attentive hearers, ‘and that is Truth. 
Truth, as it reveals itself in the book of nature, must be our quest 
during the working week: Truth, as it reveals itself in the written 
Word, must be our quest on these happy blessed seventh-day 
Sabbaths.’ There was a high eager light in his eye as he spoke, 
mingled with a clear intellectual honesty in his sharply-cut features, 
which gave at once the stamp of reality to that plain profession of 
his simple, manly, earnest creed. 

One other subject, however, beside the pursuit of truth, just at 
that moment deeply interested Cyril Milliter; and that subject 
assumed bodily form in the pretty little person of Netta Leaworthy. 
Right in front of Cyril, as he expounded the Word every Sunday 
morning, sat a modest, demure, dimpled English girl, with a 
complexion like a blushing apple-blossom, and a mouth like the 
sunny side of a white-heart cherry. She was only the daughter of 
an intelligent mill-hand, a foreman at one of the great factories in 
the neighbouring city, was dainty, white-fingered, sweet-voiced 
little Netta; but there was a Puritan freshness and demureness 
and simplicity about her that fairly won the heart of the enthusi- 
astic young professor. Society at Mortiscombe had made itself 
most agreeable to Cyril Milliter, in spite of his heterodoxy, as 
Society always does to eligible young bachelors of good education ; 
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and it had thrown its daughters decorously in his way, by asking 
him to all its dinners, dances, and at-homes, with most profuse 
and urgent hospitality. But in spite of all the wiles of the most 
experienced among Society’s mothers, Cyril Milliter had positively 
had the bad taste to fix his choice at last upon nobody better than 
simple, unaffected, charming little Netta. 

For one sunny Sunday morning, after worship, Cyril had turned 
out into the fields behind the common, for a quiet stroll among 
the birds and flowers: when, close by the stile in the upper meadow, 
he came unexpectedly upon Netta Leaworthy, alone upon the grass 
with her own fancies. She was pulling an ox-eye daisy carelessly 
to pieces as he passed, and he stopped a minute unperceived beside 
the hedge, to watch her deft fingers taking out one ray after 
another quickly from the blossom to the words of a foolish childish 
charm. Netta blushed crimson when she saw she was observed at 
that silly pastime, and Cyril thought to himself he had never seen 
anything in his life more lovely than the blushing girl at that 
moment. Learned and educated as he was, he had sprung him- 
self from among the ranks of the many, and his heart was with 
them still rather than with the rich, the noble, and the mighty. 
‘IT will never marry among the daughters of Heth,’ he said to 
himself gently as he paused beside her: ‘I will take to myself 
rather a wife and a helpmate from among the Lord’s own chosen 
people.’ 

‘ Ah, Miss Leaworthy,’ he went on aloud, smiling sympatheti- 
cally at her embarrassment, ‘you are following up the last relics 
of a dying superstition, are you? ‘One for money, two for health, 
Three for love, and four for wealth.” Is that how the old saw goes ? 
I thought so. And which of the four blessings now has your daisy 
promised you, I wonder.’ 

The tone he spoke in was so very different from that which he 
had just been using in the chapel at worship that Netta: felt instinc- 
tively what it foreboded ; and her heart fluttered tremulously as 
she answered in the quietest voice she could command, ‘I haven't 
finished it yet, Mr. Milliter; I have made five rounds already, and 
have a lot of rays left still in the middle of the daisy.’ 

Cyril took it from her, laughingly, and went on with the rhyme 
—his conscience upbraiding him in an undertone of feeling mean- 
while for such an unworthy paltering with old-world superstition— 
till he had gone twice round the spell, and finished abruptly with 
‘Three for love!’ ‘ Love it is!’ he cried, gaily. ‘A good omen! 
Miss Leaworthy, we none of us love superstition: but perhaps after 
all it is something more than that ; there may be a Hand guiding 
us from above even in these foolish everyday trifles! We must 
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never forget, you know, that every hair of our heads is num- 
bered.’ | 

Netta’s heart fluttered still more violently within her as he 
looked at her so closely. Could it be that really, in spite of every- 
thing, the great, learned, gond, clever young Professor was going 
to ask her to be his wife? Netta had listened to him with joy 
Sunday after Sunday from his simple platform pulpit, and had felt 
in her heart that no man ever expounded the gospel of love as 
beautifully as he did. She had fancied sometimes—girls cannot 
help fancying, be they as modest and retiring as they may—that 
he really did like her just a little. And she—she had admired 
and wondered at him from a distance. But she could hardly be- 
lieve even now that that little vague day-dream which had some- 
times floated faintly before her eyes was going now to be actually 
realised in good earnest. She could answer nothing, her heart 
beat so; but she looked down to the ground with a flushed and 
frightened look which was more eloquent in its pretty simplicity 
than all the resources of the most copious language. 

Cyril Milliter’s mind, however, was pretty well made up already 
on this important matter, and he had been waiting long for just 
such an opportunity of asking Netta whether she could love him. 
And now, even without asking her, he could feel at once by some 
subtle inner sense that his eager question was answered beforehand, 
and that modest, maidenly little Netta Leaworthy was quite pre- 
pared to love him dearly. 

For a moment he stood there looking at her intently, and 
neither of them spoke. Then Netta raised her eyes from the 
ground for a second’s flash; and Cyril’s glance caught hers one 
instant before she bent them down again in haste to play nervously 
with the mangled daisy. ‘Netta,’ he said, the name thrilling 
through his very marrow as he uttered it, ‘ Netta, I love you.’ 

She stood irresolute for a while, listening to the beating of her 
own heart, and then her eye caught his once more, timidly, but 
she spoke never a syllable. 

Cyril took her wee white hand in his—a lady’s hand, if ever 
you saw one—and raised it with chivalrous tenderness to his lips. 
Netta allowed him to raise it and kiss it without resistance. 
‘Then you will let me love you?’ he asked quickly. Netta still 
did not answer, but throwing herself back on the bank by the 
hedgerow began to ery suddenly like a frightened cbild. 

Cyril sat down, all tremulous beside her, took the white band uu- 
resisted in his, and said to her gently, ‘ Oh, Netta, what is this for ?’ 

Then Netta answered with an effort, through her tears, ¢ Mr. 
Miliiter, Mr. Milliter, how caa you ever tell me of this ?’ 
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‘Why not, Netta? Why not, my darling? May I not ask 
you to be my wife? Will you have me, Netta?’ 

Netta looked at him timidly with another blush, and said 
slowly, ‘No, Mr. Milliter ; I cannot; I must not.’ 

‘Why not, Netta? Oh, why not? Tell mea reason.’ 

‘ Because it wouldn't be right. Because it wouldn’t be fair to 
you. Because it wouldn’t be true of me. You ought to marry a 
lady—someone in your own rank of life, you know. It would be 
wrong to tie your future down to a poor nameless nobody like me, 
when you might marry—marry—almost any lady you chose in all 
Mortiscombe.’ 

‘Netta, you pain me. You are wronging me. You know I care 
nothing for such gewgaws as birth or wealth or rank or station. 
I would not marry one of those ladies even if she asked me. And, 
as to my own position in life, why, Netta, my position is yours, 
My parents were poor God-fearing people, like your parents; and 
if you will not love me, then, Netta, I say it solemnly, I will never, 
never marry anybody.’ 

Netta answered never a word; but, as any other good girl 
would do in her place, once more burst into a flood of tears, and 
looked at him earnestly from her swimming eyes in speechless 
doubt and trepidation. 

Perhaps it was very wrong of Cyril Milliter—on a Sunday, and 
in the public pathway too—but he simply put his strong arm 
gently round her waist, and kissed her a dozen times over fervidly 
without let or hindrance. 

Then Netta put him away from her, not too hastily, but with 
a lingering hesitation, and said once more, ‘ But Mr. Milliter, I 
can never marry you. You will repent of this yourself by-and-by 
at your leisure. Just think, how could I ever marry you, when I 
should always be too frightened of you to call you anything but 
“ Mr, Milliter!”’ 

‘Why, Netta,’ cried the young professor, with a merry laugh, 
‘if that’s all, you'll soon learn to call me “ Cyril.”’ , 

©To call you “ Cyril,” Mr. Milliter! Oh dear, no, never. Why, 
I’ve looked at you so often in meeting, and felt so afraid of you, 
hecause you were so learned, and wise, and terrible: and I’m sure 
I should never learn to call you by your Christian name, whatever 
happened.’ 

‘ And as you can’t do that, you won’t marry me! I’m delighted 
to hear it, Netta—delighted to hear it; for if that’s the best reason 
you can conjure up against the match, I don’t think, little one, I 
shall find it very hard to talk you over.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Milliter, are you quite sure you won’t regret it your- 
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self hereafter? Are you quite sure you won't repent, when you 
find Society doesn’t treat you as it did, for my sake? Are you 
quite sure nothing will rise up hereafter between us, no spectre of 
class difference or class prejudice, to divide our lives and make us 
unhappy ?’ 

‘Never!’ Cyril Milliter answered, seizing both her hands in 
his eagerly, and looking up with an instinctive glance to the open 
heaven above them as witness. ‘ Never, Netta, as long as I live 
and you live, shall any shadow of such thought step in for one 
moment to put us asunder.’ 

And Netta, too proud and pleased to plead against her own 
heart any longer, let him kiss her once again a lover’s kiss, and 
pressed his hand in answer timidly, and walked back with him 
blushingly towards Mortiscombe, his affianced bride before the face 
of high heaven. 

When Society at Mortiscombe first learnt that that clever 
young Professor Milliter was really going to marry the daughter 
of some factory foreman, Society commented frankly upon the 
matter according to the various idiosyncrasies and temperaments 
of its component members. Some of it was incredulous; some of 
it was shocked; some of it was cynical; some of it was satirical; 
and some of it, shame to say, was spitefully free with sug- 
gested explanations for such very strange and unbecoming conduct. 
But Cyril Milliter himself was such a transparently honest and 
straightforward man, that, whenever the subject was alluded to in 
his presence, he shamed the cynicism and the spitefulness of Society 
by answering simply, ‘ Yes, I’m going to marry a Miss Leaworthy, 
a very good and sweet girl, the daughter of the foreman at the 
Tube Works, who is a great friend of mine and a member of my 
little Sunday congregation.’ And somehow, when once Cyril 
Milliter had said that in his quiet natural way to anybody, however 
cynical, the somebody never cared to talk any more gossip thence- 
forward for ever on the subject of the professor’s forthcoming 
marriage. 

Indeed, so fully did the young professor manage to carry public 
sentiment with him in the end, that when the wedding-day actually 
arrived almost every carriage in all Mortiscombe was drawn up at 
the doors of the small chapel where the ceremony was performed ; 
and young Mrs. Milliter had more callers during the first fortnight 
after her honeymoon than she knew well how to accommodate in 
their tiny drawing-room. In these matters, Society never takes 
any middle course. Either it disapproves of a ‘ mixed marriage’ 
altogether, in which case it crushes the unfortunate offender sternly 
under its iron heel; or else it rapturously adopts the bride into itsown 
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magic circle, in which case she immediately becomesa distinct some 
body, in virtue of the very difference of original rank, and is invited 
everywhere with empressement as a perfect acquisition to the local 
community. This last was what happened with poor simple, 
blushing little Netta, who found herself after a while so completely 
championed by all Mortiscombe that she soon fell into her natural 
place in the college circle as if to the manner born. All nice girls, 
of whatever class, are potentially ladies (which is more than one 
can honestly say for all women of the upper ranks), and after a 
very short time Netta became one of the most popular young 
married women in all Mortiscombe. When once Society had got 
over its first disappointment because Cyril Milliter had not rather 
matried one of its own number, it took to Netta with the greatest 
cordiality. After all, there is something so very romantic, you 
know, in a gentleman marrying a foreman’s daughter; and some- 
thing so very uice and liberal, too, in one’s own determination to 
treat her accordingly in every way like a perfect equal. 

And yet, happy as she was, Netta could never be absolutely 
free from a pressing fear, a doubt that Cyril might not repent his 
choice, and feel sorry in the end for not having married a real 
lady. That fear pursued her through all her little triumph, and 
almost succeeded in making her half jealous of Cyril whenever she 
saw him talking at all earnestly (and he was very apt to be earnest) 
with other women. ‘They know so much more than I do,’ she 
thought to herself often; ‘he must feel so much more at home 
with them, naturally, and be able to talk to them about so many 
things that he can never possibly talk about with poor little me.’ 
Poor girl, it never even occurred to her that from the higher 
standpoint of a really learned man like Cyril Milliter the petty 
smattering of French and strumming of the piano, wherein alone 
these grand girls actually differed from her, were mere useless 
surface accomplishments, in no way affecting the inner intelligence 
or culture, which were the only things that Cyril regarded in any 
serious light as worthy of respect or admiration. As a matter of 
fact, Netta had learnt infinitely more from her Bible, her English 
books, her own heart, and surrounding nature, than any of these 
well-educated girls had learnt from their parrot-trained governesses; 
and she was infinitely better fitted than any of them to be a life 
companion for such a man as Cyril Milliter. 

For the first seven or eight months of Netta’s married life all 
went smoothly enough with the young professor and his pretty 
wife. But atthe end of that time an event came about which 
gave Nettaa great deal of unhappiness, and caused her for the 
very first time since she had ever known him to have serious 
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doubts about Cyril’s affection. And this was just how it all 
happened. 

One Sunday morning, in the upper chamber at Patmos, Cyril 
had announced himself to preach a discourse in opposition to 
sundry wicked scientific theories which were then just beginning 
seriously to convulse the little world of religious Mortiscombe. 
Those were the days when Darwin’s doctrine of evolution had 
lately managed to filter down little by little to the level of unin- 
telligent society; and the inquiring working men who made up 
Cyril Milliter’s little congregation in the upper chamber were all 
eagerly reading the ‘ Origin of Species’ and the ‘ Descent of Man.’ 
As for Cyril himself, in his austere fashion, he doubted whether 
any good could come even of considering such heterodox opinions. 
They were plainly opposed to the Truth, he held, both to the Truth 
as expressed in the written Word, and to the Truth as he himself 
clearly read it in the great open book of nature. This evolution 
they talked about so glibly was a dream, a romance, a mere base- 
less figment of the poor fallible human imagination ; all the plain 
facts of science and of revelation were utterly irreconcilable with 
it, and in five years’ time it would be comfortably dead and buried 
for ever, side by side with a great load of such other vague and 
hypothetical rubbish. He could hardly understand, for his part, 
how sensible men could bother their heads about such nonsense 
for a single moment. Still, as many of his little flock had gone to 
hear a brilliant young lecturer who came down from London last 
week to expound the new doctrine at the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Institute, and as they had been much shaken in their 
faith by the lecturer’s sophistical arguments and obvious misre- 
presentations of scientific principles, he would just lay before them 
plainly what science had to say in opposition to these fantastic 
and immature theorists. So on Sunday morning next, with Bible 
in one hand and roll of carefully executed diagrams in the other 
(for Cyril Milliter was no conventional formalist, afraid of shocking 
the sense of propriety in his congregation), he went down in 
militant guise to the upper chamber and delivered a fervent dis- 
course, intended to smite the Darwinians hip and thigh with the 
arms of the Truth—both Scriptural and scientific—to slay the 
sophists outright with the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. 

Cyril took for his text a single clause from the twenty-first 
verse of the first chapter of Genesis—‘ Every winged fowl after his 
kind.’ That, he said impressively, was the eternal and immutable 
truth upon the matter. He would confine his attention that 
morning entirely to this one aspect of the case—the creation of 
the class of birds. ‘In the beginning,’ the Word told us, every 
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species of bird had been created as we now see it, perfect and fully 
organised after its own kind. There was no room here for their 
boasted ‘development,’ or their hypothetical ‘evolution.’ The 
Darwinians would fain force upon them some old wife’s tale 
about a monstrous lizard which gradually acquired wings and 
feathers, till at last, by some quaint Ovidian metamorphosis (into 
such childish heathenism had we finally relapsed), it grew slowly 
into the outward semblance of a crow or an ostrich. But that 
was not what the Truth toldthem. On the fourth day of creation, 
simultaneously with the fish and every living creature that moveth 
in the ocean, the waters brought forth * fowl that might fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven.’ Such on this subject 
was the plain and incontrovertible statement of the inspired writer 
in the holy Scripture. 

And now, how did science confirm this statement, and scatter 
at once to the winds the foolish, brain-spun cobwebs of our windy, 
vaporous, modern evolutionists ? These diagrams which he held 
before him would sufficiently answer that important question. 
He would show them that there was no real community of struc- 
ture in any way between the two classes of birds and reptiles. 
Let them observe the tail, the wings, the feathers, the breast-bone, 
the entire anatomy, and they would see at once that Darwin’s 
ridiculous, ill-digested theory was wholly opposed to all the plain 
and demonstrable facts of nature. It was avery learned discourse, 
certainly; very crushing, very overwhelming, very convincing 
(when you heard one side only), and not Netta alone, but the 
whole congregation of intelligent, inquiring artisans as well, was 
utterly carried away by its logic, its clearness, and its eloquent 
rhetoric. Last of all, Cyril Milliter raised his two white hands 
solemnly before him, and uttered thus his final peroration. 

‘In conclusion, what proof can they offer us of their astound- 
ing assertions?’ he asked, almost contemptuously. ‘ Have they a 
single fact, a single jot or tittle of evidence to put in on this 
matter, as against the universal voice of authoritative science, 
from the days of Aristotle, of Linnzus, or of Cuvier, to the days 
of Owen, of Lyell, and of Carpenter? Not one! Whenever they 
can show me, living or fossil, an organism which unites in itself 
in any degree whatsoever the characteristics of birds and reptiles 
—an organism which has at once teeth and feathers; or which has 
a long lizard-like tail and true wings; or which combines the 
anatomical peculiarities I have here assigned to the one class with 
the anatomical peculiarities I have here assigned to the other: 
then, and then only, will I willingly accede to their absurd hypo- 
thesis. But they have not Jone it. They cannot do it. They 
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will never do it. A great gulf eternally separates the two classes. 
A vast gap intervenes impassably between them. That gulf will 
never be lessened, that gap will never be bridged over, until Truth 
is finally confounded with falsehood, and the plain facts of nature 
and the Word are utterly forgotten in favour of the miserable, in- 
consistent figments of the poor fallible human imagination,’ 

As they walked home from worship that morning, Netta felt 
she had never before so greatly admired and wondered at her hus- 
band. How utterly he had crushed the feeble theory of these 
fanciful system-mongers, how clearly he had shown the absolute 
folly of their presumptuous and arrogant nonsense! Netta could 
not avoid telling him so, with a flush of honest pride in her beauti- 
ful face: and Cyril flushed back immediately with conscious plea- 
sure at her wifely trust and confidence. But he was tired with 
the effort, he saia, and must go for a little walk alone in the 
afternoon: a walk among the fields and the downs, where he 
could commune by himself with the sights and sounds of Truth- 
telling nature. Netta was half-piqued, indeed, that he should 
wish even so to go without her; but she said nothing, and so, after 
their early dinner, Cyril started away abstractedly by himself, and 
took the lane behind the village that led up by steep inclines on 
to the breezy moorland with its fresh bracken and its purple 
heather. 

As he walked along hastily, his mind all fiery-full of bones and 
fossils, he came at last to the oolite quarry on the broken hillside 
Feeling tired, he turned in to rest awhile in the shade on one of 
the great blocks of building stone, hewn out by the workmen; 
and by way of occupation he began to grub away with his knife, 
half unconsciously as he sat, at a long flat slab of slaty shale that 
projected a little from the sheer face of the fresh cutting. As he 
did so, he saw marks of something very like a bird’s feather on its 
upper surface. The sight certainly surprised him a little. ‘ Birds 
in the oolite, he said to himself quickly; ‘it’s quite impossible! 
Birds in the oolite! this is quite a new departure. Besides, such 
a soft thing as a feather could never conceivably be preserved in 
the form of a fossil.’ 

Still, the queer object interested him languidly, by its odd and 
timely connection with the subject of his morning sermon; and 
he looked at it again a little more closely. By Jove, yes, it was 
a feather, not a doubt in the world of that now; he could sce 
distinctly the central shaft of a tail-quill, and the little barbed 
branches given off regularly on either side of it. The shale on 
which it was impressed was a soft, light-brown mudstone ; in fact, 
a fragment of lithographic slate, exactly like that employed by 
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lithographers for making pictures. He could easily see how the thing 
had happened; the bird had fallen into the soft mud, long ages 
since, before the shale had hardened, and the form of its feathers 
had been distinctly nature-printed, while it was still moist upon 
its plastic surface. But a bird in the oolite! that was a real 
discovery ; and, as the Gospel Evangelists were no Sabbatarians, 
Cyril did not scruple in the pursuit of Truth to dig away at the 
thin slab with his knife, till he egged it out of the rock by dexterous 
side pressure, and laid it triumphantly down at last for further 
examination on the big stone that stood before him. 

Gazing in the first delight of discovery at his unexpected 
treasure, he saw in a moment that it was a very complete and 
exquisitely printed fossil. So perfect a pictorial representation of 
an extinct animal he had never seen before in his whole lifetime ; 
and for the first moment or two he had no time to do anything 
else but admire silently the exquisite delicacy and extraordinary 
detail of this natural etching. But after a minute, the professional 
interest again asserted itself, and he began to look more carefully 
into the general nature of its curious and unfamiliar anatomical 
structure. 

As he looked, Cyril Milliter felt a horrible misgiving arise 
suddenly within him. The creature at which he was gazing so 
intently was not a bird, it was a lizard. And yet—no—it was 
not a lizard—it was a bird. ‘ Why—these are surely feathers— 
yes, tail feathers—quite unmistakeable. ... But they are not 
arranged in a regular fan; the quills stand in pairs, one on 
each side of each joint in a long tail, for all the world exactly 
like a lizard’s.... Still, it must bea bird; for, see, these are 
wings .. . and that is certainly a bird’s claw. ... But here’s 
the head; great heavens! what’s this? ... <A jaw, with teeth in 
it... .’ Cyril Milliter leaned back, distractedly, and held his 
beating forehead between his two pale hands. To most scientific 
men it would have been merely the discovery of an interesting 
intermediate organism—something sure to make the reputation of 
a comparative anatomist; to him, it was an awful and sudden 
blow dealt unexpectedly from the most deadly quarter at all his 
deepest and most sacred principles. Religion, honour, Truth, the 
very fundamental basis of the universe itself—all that makes life 
worth living for, all that makes the world endurable—was bound 
up implicitly that moment for Cyril Milliter in the simple ques- 
tion whether the shadowy creature, printed in faint grey outline on 
the slab of shaly oolite before him, was or was not half bird and 
half lizard. 

It may have been foolish of him: it may have been wrong: it 
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may have been madness almost; but at that instant he felt dazzled 
and stunned by the crushing weight of the blow thus unexpectedly 
dealt at his whole preconceived theory of things, and at his entire 
mental scheme of science and theology. The universe seemed to 
swim aimlessly before him: he felt the solid ground knocked at 
once from beneath his feet, and found himself in one moment 
suspended alone above an awful abyss, a seething and tossing abyss 
of murky chaos. He had pinned all his tottering faith absolutely 
on that single frail support; and now the support had given way 
irretrievably beneath him, and blank atheism, nihilism, utter 
nothingness, stared him desperately in the face. In one minute, 
while he held his head tight between his two palms to keep it 
from bursting, and looked with a dull, glazed, vacant eye at the 
ghastly thing before him—only a few indistinct fossil bones, but 
to him the horridest sight he had ever beheld—a whole world of 
ideas crowded itself on the instant into his teeming, swimming 
brain. If we could compress an infinity of thought into a single 
second, said Shelley once, that second would be eternity; and on 
the brink of such a-compressed eternity Cyril Milliter was then 
idly sitting. It seemed to him, as he clasped his forehead tighter 
and tighter, that the Truth which he had been seeking, and for 
which he had been working and fighting so long, revealed itself to 
him now and there, at last, in concrete form, as a visible and 
tangible Lie. It was no mere petrified lizard that he saw beneath 
his eyes, but a whole ruined and shattered system of philosophic 
theology. His cosmogony was gone; his cosmos itself was dis- 
persed and disjointed; creation, nay, the Creator himself, seemed 
to fade away slowly into nonentity before him. He beheld dimly 
an awful vision of a great nebulous mist, drifting idly before the 
angry storm cyclones of the masterless universe—drifting without 
a God or a ruler to guide it; bringing forth shapeless monstrosities 
one after another on its wrinkled surface; pregnant with ravine, 
and rapiue, and cruelty; vast, powerful, illimitable, awful; but 
without one ray of light, one gleam of love, one hope of mercy, 
one hint of divine purpose anywhere to redeem it. It was the 
pessimistic nightmare of a Lucretian system, translated hastily into 
terms of Cyril Milliter’s own tottering and fading theosophy. 

He took the thing up again into his trembling hands, and 
examined it a second time more closely. No, there could be no 
shadow of a doubt about it: his professional skill and knowledge 
told him that much ina single moment. Nor could he temporise and 
palter with the discovery, as some of his elder brethren would have 
been tempted to do; his brain was too young, and fresh, and 
vigorous, and logical not to permit of ready modification before 
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the evidence of new facts. Come what might, he must be loyal to 
the Truth. This thing, this horrid thing that he held visibly 
before him, was a fact, a positive fact: a set of real bones, repre- 
senting a real animal, that had once lived and breathed and flown 
about veritably upon this planet of ours, and that was yet neither 
a true bird nor a true lizard, but a half-way house and intermediate 
link between those two now widely divergent classes. Cyril 
Milliter’s mind was at once too honest and too intelligent to leave 
room for any doubts, or evasions, or prevarications with itself 
upon that fundamental subject. He saw quite clearly and in- 
stantly that it was the very thing the possibility of whose existence 
he had so stoutly denied that self-same morning. And he could 
not go back upon his own words, ‘ Whenever they show me an 
organism which unites in itself the characteristics of birds and 
reptiles, then, and then only, will I accede to their absurd hypo- 
thesis.’ The organism he had asked for lay now before him, and 
he knew himself in fact a converted evolutionist, encumbered with 
all the other hideous corollaries which his own peculiar logic had 
been accustomed to tack on mentally to that hated creed. He 
almost felt as if he ought in pure consistency to go off at once 
and murder somebody, as the practical outcome of his own the- 
ories. For had he not often boldly asserted that evolutionism 
was inconsistent with Theism, and that without Theism, any real 
morality or any true right-doing of any kind was absolutely im- 
possible ? 

At last, after long sitting and anxious pondering, Cyril Milliter 
rose to go home, carrying a heavy heart along with him. And 
then the question began to press itself practically upon him, what 
could he ever do with this horrible discovery? His first impulse 
was to dash the thing to pieces against the rock, and go away 
stealthily, saying naught about the matter to any man. But 
his inborn reverence for the Truth made him shrink back 
in horror, a moment later, from this suggestion of Satan, as he 
thought it—this wicked notion of suppressing a most important 
and conclusive piece of scientific evidence. His next idea was 
simply to leave it where it was, thus shuffling off the responsibility 
of publishing it or destroying it upon the next comer who chanced 
by accident to enter the quarry. After all, he said to himself, 
hypocritically, he wasn’t absolutely bound to tell anybody else a 
word about it; he could leave it there, and it would be in much 
the same position, so far as science was concerned, as it would have 
been if he hadn’t happened to catch sight of it accidentally as it 
lay that morning in the mother stone. But again his conscience 
told him next momeat that such casuistry was dishonest and 
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unworthy; he had found the thing, and, come what might, he 
ought to abide by the awful consequences. If he left it lying 
there in the quarry, one of the workmen would probably smash it 
up carelessly with a biow of his pick to-morrow morning—this 
unique survivor of a forgotten world—and to abandon it to such a 
fate as that would be at least as wicked as to break it to pieces 
himself of set purpose, besides being a great deal more sneakish 
and cowardly. No, whatever else he did, it was at any rate his 
plain duty to preserve the specimen, and to prevent it from being 
carelessly or wilfully destroyed. 

On the other hand, he couldn’t bear, either, to display it openly, 
and thereby become, as the matter envisaged itself to his mind, 
a direct preacher of evolutionism—that is to say, of irreligion and 
immorality. With what face could he ever rise and exhibit at 
a scientific meeting this evident proof that the whole universe was 
a black chaos, a gross materialistic blunder, a festering mass of 
blank corruption, without purpose, soul, or informing righteous- 
ness? His entire moral being rose up within him in bitter revolt 
at the bare notion of such cold-blooded treachery. To give a long- 
winded Latin classificatory name, forsooth, to a thing that would 
destroy the faith of ages! At last, after long pondering, he deter- 
mined to carry the slab carefully home inside his coat, and hide it 
away sedulously for the present in the cupboard of his little physio- 
logical laboratory. He would think the matter over, he would 
take time to consider, he would ask humbly for light and guidance. 
But of whom? Well, well, at any rate, there was no necessity for 
precipitate action. To Cyril Milliter’s excited fancy, the whole 
future of human thought and belief seemed bound up inextricably 
at that moment in the little slab of lithographic slate that lay 
before him ; and he felt that he need be in no hurry to let loose the 
demon of scepticism and sin (as it appeared to him) into the peace- 
ful midst of a still happily trusting and unsuspecting humanity. 

He put his hand into his pocket, casually, to pull out his hand- 
kerchief for a covering to the thing, and, as he did so, his fingers 
happened to touch the familiar clasp of his little pocket Bible. The 
touch thrilled him strangely, and inspired him at once with a fresh 
courage. After all, he had the Truth there also, and he couldn’t 
surely be doing wrong in consulting its best and most lasting 
interests. It was for the sake of the Truth that he meant for the 
present to conceal his compromising fossil. So he wrapped up the 
slab as far as he was able in his handkerchief, and hid it away, 
rather clumsily, under the left side of his coat. It bulged a little, 
no doubt; but by keeping his arm flat to his side he was able to 
cover it over decently somehow, Thus he walked hack quickly to 
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Mortiscombe, feeling more like a thief with a stolen purse in his 
pocket than he had ever before felt in the whole course of his 
earthly existence. 

When he reached his own house, he would not ring, lest Netta 
should run to open the door for him, and throw her arms round 
him, and feel the horrid thing (how could he show it even to Netta 
after his morning’s sermon ?), but he went round to the back door, 
opened it softly, and glided as quietly as he could into the labo- 
ratory. Not show it to Netta—that was bad: he had always 
hitherto shown her and told her absolutely everything. How about 
the Truth? He was doing this, he believed, for the Truth’s sake ; 
and yet, the very first thing that it imposed upon him was the neces- 
sity for an ugly bit of unwonted concealment. Not without many 
misgivings, but convinced on the whole that he was acting for the 
best, he locked the slab of oolite up, hurriedly and furtively, in 
the corner cupboard. 

He had hardly got it safely locked up out of sight, and seated 
himself as carelessly as he could in his easy chair, when Netta knocked 
softly at the door. She always knocked before entering, by force 
of habit, for when Cyril was performing delicate experiments it 
often disturbed him, or spoilt the result, to have the door opened 
suddenly. Netta had seen him coming, and wondered why he had 
slunk round by the back door: now she wondered still more why 
he did not ‘report himself,’ as he used to call it, by running to 
kiss her and announce his return. 

‘Come in,’ he said gravely, in answer to the knock; and Netta 
entered. 

Cyril jumped up and kissed her tenderly, but her quick 
woman’s eye saw at once that there was something serious the 
matter. ‘ You didn’t ring, Cyril darling,’ she said, half reproach- 
fully, ‘and you didn’t come to kiss your wifie.’ 

‘No,’ Cyril answered, trying to look quite at his ease (a thing 
at which the most innocent man in the world is always the worst 
possible performer), ‘I was in a hurry to get back here, as there 
was something in the way of my work I wanted particularly to 
see about.’ 

‘Why, Cyril,’ Netta answered in surprise, ‘your work! It’s 
Sunday.’ 

Cyril blushed crimson. - ‘So it is, he answered hastily, ‘ upon 
my word, I’d quite forgotten it. Goodness gracious, Netta, shall 
I have to go down to meeting and preach again to those people 
this evening ?’ 

‘Preach again? Of course you will, Cyril. You always do, 
dear, don’t you ?’ 
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Cyril started back with asigh. ‘I can’t go to-night, Netta 
darling,’ he said wearily. ‘I can’t preach to-night. Fm too tired 
and out of sorts—I’m not at all in the humour for preaching. 
We must send down somehow or other, and put off the brethren.’ 

Netta looked at him in blank dismay. She felt in her heart 
there was something wrong, but she wouldn’t for worlds ask Cyril 
what it was, unless he chose to tell her of his own accord. Still, 
she couldn’t help reading in his eyes that there was something the 
matter: and the more she looked into them, the more poor Cyril 
winced and blinked and looked the other way in the vain attempt 
to seem unconcerned at her searching scrutiny. ‘I'll send Mary 
down with a little written notice,’ she said at last, ‘ to fix on the 
door: “ Mr. Milliter regrets he will be unable through indispo- 
sition to attend worship at Patmos this evening.” Will that do, 
Cyril ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, uneasily. ‘That'll do, darling. I don’t 
feel quite well, I’m afraid, somehow, after my unusual exertions 
this morning.’ 

Netta looked at him hard but said nothing. 

They went into the drawing-room and for a while they both pre- 
tended to be reading. Then the maid brought up the little tea-tray, 
and Cyril was obliged to lay down the book he had been using as 
a screen for his crimson face, and to look once more straight across 
the room at Netta. 

‘Cyril,’ the little wife began again, as she took over his cup of 
tea to his easy chair by the bow window, and laid it down quietly 
on the tiny round table beside him, ‘where did you go this after- 
noon ?’ 

‘On the Downs, darling.’ 

‘And whom did you meet there?’ 

‘ Nobody, Netta.’ 

‘ Nobody, Cyril?’ 

‘No, nobody.’ 

Netta knew she could trust his word implicitly, and asked him 
no further. Still, a dreadful cloud was slowly rising up before 
her. She felt too much confidence in Cyril to be really jealous of 
him in any serious way; but her fears, womanlike, took that 
personal shape in which she fancied somebody or something must 
be weaning away her husband’s love gradually from her. Had he 
seen some girl ata distance on the Downs, some one of the Mortis- 
combe ladies, with whom perhaps he had had some little flirtation 
in the days gone by—some lady who he thought now would have 
made him a more suitable, companionable wife than poor little 
Netta? Had he wandered about alone, saying to himself that he 
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had thrown himself away, and sacrificed his future prospects for a 
pure, romantic boyish fancy? Had he got tired of her little, 
simple, homely ways? Had he come back to the house, heartsick 
and disappointed, and gone by himself into the working laboratory, 
on purpose to avoid her? Why was he so silent? Why did he 
seem so preoccupied ? Why would he not look her straight in the 
face? Cyril could have done nothing to be ashamed of, that 
Netta felt quite sure about, but why did he behave as if he was 
ashamed of himself—as if there was something or other in his 
mind he couldn’t tell her ? 

Meanwhile, poor Cyril was not less unhappy, though in a very 
different and more masculine fashion. He wasn’t thinking so 
much of Netta (except when she looked at him so hard and 
curiously), but of the broken gods of his poor little scientific and 
theological pantheon. He was passing through a tempest of 
doubt and hesitation, compelled to conceal it under the calm 
demeanour of everyday life. That horrid, wicked, system-destroy- 
ing fossil was never for a moment out of his mind. At times he 
hated and loathed the godless thing with all the concentrated 
force of his ardent nature. Ought he to harbour it under the 
shelter of his hospitable roof? Ought he to give it the deadly 
chance of bearing its terrible witness before the eyes of an innocent 
world ? Ought he not to get up rather in the dead of night, 
and burn it to ashes or grind it to powder —a cruel, wicked, de- 
ceiving, antiscriptural fossil that it was? Then again at other 
times the love of Truth came uppermost once more to chill his 
fiery indignation. Could the eternal hills lie to him? Could the 
evidence of his own senses deceive him? Was not the creature 
there palpably and visibly present, a veritable record of real ex- 
istence ; and ought he not loyally and reverently to accept its 
evidence, at whatever violence to his own most cherished an 
sacred convictions? If the universe was in reality quite other 
than what he had always hitherto thought it ; if the doctrines he 
had first learned and then taught as certain and holy were proved 
by plain facts to be mere ancient and fading delusions, was it not 
his bounden duty manfully to resign his life-long day-dream, and 
to accept the Truth as it now presented itself to him by the in- 
fallible evidence of mute nature, that cannot possibly or conceiv- 
ably lie to us? 

The evening wore away slowly, and Cyril and Netta said little 
to one another, each absorbed in their own thoughts and doubts 
and perplexities. At last, bedtime came, but not much sleep for 
either. Cyril lay awake, looking out into the darkness which 
seemed now to involve the whole physical and spiritual world ; 
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seeing in fancy a vast chaotic clashing universe, battling and 
colliding for ever against itself, without one ray of hope, or light, 
or gladness left in it anywhere. Netta lay awake, too, won- 
dering what could have come over Cyril; and seeing nothing 
but a darkened world, in which Cyril’s love was taken away 
from her, and all was cold, and dull, and cheerless. Each in 
imagination had lost the keystone of their own particular special 
universe. 

Throughout the next week, Cyril went on mechanically with his 
daily work, but struggling all the time against the dreadful doubt 
that was rising now irresistibly within him. Whenever he came 
home from college, he went straight to his own laboratory, locked 
the door, and took the skeleton out of the cupboard. It was only 
a very small skeleton indeed, and a fossil one at that: but if it 
had been a murdered man, and he the murderer, it could hardly 
have weighed more terribly than it actually did upon Cyril 
Milliter’s mind and conscience. Yet it somehow fascinated him; 
and in all his spare time he was working away at the comparative 
anatomy of his singular specimen. He had no doubts at all about 
it now: he knew it perfectly for what it was-—-an intermediate 
form between birds and reptiles. Meanwhile, he could not dare 
to talk about it even to Netta; and Netta, though the feeling that 
there was something wrong somewhere deepened upon her daily, 
would not say a word upon the subject to Cyril. But she had 
discovered one thing—that the secret, whatever it was, lay closed 
up in the laboratory cupboard; and as her fears exaggerated her 
doubts, she grew afraid at last almost to enter the room which 
held that terrible, unspeakable mystery. 

Thus more than a fortnight passed away, and Cyril and Netta 
grew daily less and less at home with one another. At last, one 
evening, when Cyril seemed gloomier and more silent than ever, 
Netta could bear the suspense no longer. Rising up hastily from 
her seat, without one word of warning, she went over to her 
husband with a half-despairing gesture of alarm, and, flinging her 
arms around him with a desperate force, she cried passionately 
through her blinding tears, ‘Cyril, Cyril, Cyril, you must tell 
me all about it.’ 

‘About what, darling?’ Cyril asked trembling, with half- 
conscious hypocrisy, for he knew in his heart at once what she 
meant as well as she did. 

‘Cyril, she cried again, looking him straight in the face 
steadily, ‘ you have a secret that you will not tell me.’ 

‘Darling,’ he answered, smoothing her hair tenderly with his 
hand, ‘it is no secret. It is nothing. You would think nothing 
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of it if you knew. It’s the merest trifle possible. But I can’t tell 
you. I can not tell you.’ 

‘But you must, Cyril,’ Netta cried, bitterly. ‘You had never 
any secret from me, I know, till that dreadful Sunday, when you 
went out alone, and wouldn't even let me go with you. Then 
you came back stealthily by the back door, and never told me. 
And you brought something with you: of that I’m certain. And 
you've got the something locked up carefully in the laboratory 
cupboard. I don’t know how I found it all out exactly, but I have 
found it out, and I can’t bear the suspense any longer, and so you 
must tell me all about it. Oh, Cyril, dear Cyril, do, do tell me all 
about it!’ 

Cyril faltered—-faltered visibly ; but even so, he dare not tell 
her. His own faith was going too terribly fast already; could he 
let hers go too, in one dreadful collapse and confusion? It never 
occurred to him that the fossil would mean little or nothing to poor 
Netta; he couldn’t help thinking of it as though every human 
being on earth would regard it with the same serious solemnity 
and awe as he himself did. ‘I cannot tell you, Netta,’ he said, 
very gently but very firmly. ‘No, I dare not tell you. Some 
day, perhaps, but not now. I must not tell you.’ 

The answer roused all Netta’s worst fears more terribly than ever. 
For a moment she almost began to doubt Cyril. In her terror and 
perplexity she was still too proud to ask him further ; and she went 
back from her husband, feeling stung and repulsed by his cruel 
answer, and made as though she did not care at all for his strange 
refusal. She took up a scientific paper from the heap on the table, 
and pretended to begin reading it. Cyril rose and tried to kiss 
her, but she pushed him away with an impatient gesture. ‘ Never,’ 
she said haughtily. ‘Never, Cyril, until you choose to tell me 
your private secret.’ 

Cyril sank back gloomily into his chair, folded his hands into 
one another in a despondent fashion, and looked hard at the vacant 
ceiling without uttering a single word. 

As Netta held the paper aimlessly before her that minute, by 
the merest chance her eye happened to fall upon her husband's 
name printed in the article that lay open casually at the middle 
page. Even at that supreme moment of chagrin and torturing 
doubt, she could not pass by Cyril’s name in print without stopping 
to read what was said about him. As she did so, she saw that the 
article began by hostile criticism of the position he had taken up 
on the distinction between birds and reptiles in a recent paper con- 
tributed to the Transactions of the Linnzan Society. She rose from 
her place silently, put the paper into his hands and pointed to the 
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paragraph with her white forefinger, but never uttered a single 
syllable. Cyril took it from her mechanically, and read on, not 
half thinking what he was reading, till he came to a passage which 
attracted his attention perforce, because it ran somewhat after this 
fashion :— 

‘ Professor Milliter would have written a little less confidently 
had he been aware that almost while his words were passing 
through the press a very singular discovery bearing upon this exact 
subject was being laid before the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
Dr. Hermann von Meyer has just exhibited to that body a slab of 
lithographic slate from the famous oolitic quarry at Solenhofen, 
containing the impression of a most remarkable organism, which 
he has named Archwopteryx lithographica. This extraordinary 
creature has the feathers of a bird with the tail of a lizard; it is 
entirely destitute of an os coccygis ; it bas apparently two conical 
teeth in the upper jaw; and its foot is that of a characteristic 
percher.’ And so forth for more than a column, full of those 
minute anatomical points which Cyril had himself carefully noticed 
in the anatomy of his own English specimen. 

As he read and re-read that awful paragraph, Netta looking on at 
him half angrily all the time, he grew more and more certain every 
moment that the German professor had simultaneously made the 
very same discovery as himself. He drew a long sigh of relief. The 
worst was over; the murder was out, then; it was not to be he who 
should bear the responsibility of publishing to the world the ex- 
istence and peculiarities of that wicked and hateful fossil. A cold- 
blooded German geologist had done so already, with no more trace 
of remorse or punctiliousness in the business than if it had been the 
merest old oyster-shell or spider or commonplace cockroach! He 
could hardly keep in his excited feelings; the strain of personal 
responsibility at least was lightened; and though the universe re- 
mained as black as ever he could at any rate wash his own hands 
of the horrid creature. Unmanly as it may seem, he burst sud- 
denly into tears, and stepped across the room to throw his arms 
round Netta’s neck. To his surprise—for he scarcely remembered 
that she could not yet realise the situation—Netta repelled him 
with both hands stretched angrily before her, palm outwards. 

‘ Netta,’ he said, imploringly, recognising immediately what it 
was she meant, ‘come with me now into the laboratory, and see 
what it is that I have got in the cupboard.’ 

Netta, all trembling and wondering, followed him in a perfect 
flutter of doubt and anxiety. Cyril slowly unlocked the cupboard, 
then unfastened a small drawer, and last of all took out a long flat 
object, wrapped up mysteriously in a clean handkerchief. He laid 
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it down reluctantly upon the table, and Netta, amazed and puzzled, 
beheld a small smooth slab of soft clay-stone, scored with what 
seemed like the fossil marks of a few insignificant bones and 
feathers. The little woman drew a long breath. 

‘Well, Cyril?’ she said, interrogatively, looking at it in a 
dubious mood. 

‘Why, Netta,’ cried her husband, half angry at her incompre- 
hensible calmness, ‘don’t you see what it is? It’s terrible, 
terrible.’ 

© A fossil, Cyril, isn’t it? A bird, I should say.’ 

‘No, not a bird, Netta; nor yet a lizard; but that half-way 
thing, that intermediate link you read about just now over yonder 
in the paper.’ 

‘But why do you hide it, Cyril? You haven’t taken it any- 
where from a museum ?’ 

‘Oh, Netta! Don’t you understand? Don’t you see the im- 
plications? It’s a creature, half bird and half reptile, and it 
proves, absolutely proves, Netta, beyond the faintest possibility of 
a doubt, that the evolutionists are quite right—quite scientific. 
And if it once comes to he generally recognised, I don’t know, I’m 
sure, what is ever to become of religion and of science. We shall 
every one of us have to go and turn evolutionists!’ 

It is very sad to relate, but poor Netta, her pent-up feelings 
all let loose by the smallness of the evil, as it seemed to her, 
actually began to smile, and then to laugh merrily, in the very 
face of this awful revelation. ‘Then you haven't really got tired 
of me, Cyril?’ she cried, eagerly. ‘You're not in love with some- 
body else? You don’t regret ever having married me?’ 

Cyril stared at her in mute surprise. What possible connec- 
tion could these questions have with the momentous principles 
bound up implicitly in the nature-printed skeleton of Archwo- 
pteryx lithographica? It was a moment or so before he could 
grasp the association of ideas in her womanly little brain, and 
understand the real origin of her natural wife-like fears and hesi- 
tations. 

‘Oh, Cyril,’ she said again, after a minute’s pause, looking at 
the tell-tale fossil with another bright girlish smile, ‘is it only 
that? Only that wretched little creature ? Oh, darling, I am so 
happy!’ And she threw her arms around his neck of her own 
accord, and kissed him fervently twice or thrice over. 

Cyril was pleased indeed that she had recovered her trust in 
him so readily, but amazed beyond measure that she could look at 
that horrible anti-Scriptural fossil absolutely without the slightest 
symptom of flinching. ‘What a blessed thing it must be,’ he 
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thought to himself, ‘to be born a womau! Here’s the whole uni- 
verse going to rack and ruin, physically and spiritually, before her 
very eyes, and she doesn’t care a fig as soon as she is quite satis- 
fied in her own mind that her own particular husband hasn’t 
incomprehensibly fallen in love with one or other of the Mortis- 
combe ladies!’ It was gratifying to his personal feelings, doubt- 
less; but it wasn’t at all complimentary, one must admit, to the 
general constitution of the universe. 

‘What ought I to do with it, Netta’’ he asked her simply, 
pointing to the fossil; glad to have any companionship, even if 
so unsympathetic, in his hitherto unspoken doubts and difficulties. 

‘Do with it? Why, show it at the Geological Society, of 
course, Cyril. It is the Truth, you know, dearest, and why on 
earth should you wish to conceal it? The Truth shall make you 
perfect.’ 

Cyril looked at. her with mingled astonishment and admira- 
tion. ‘Oh, Netta,’ he answered, sighing profoundly, ‘if only I 
could take it as quietly as you do! If only I had faith as a grain 
of mustard-seed! But I have been reduced almost to abject de- 
spair by this crushing piece of deadly evidence. It seems to me 
to proclaim aloud that the evolutionists are all completely right 
at bottom, and that everything we have ever loved and cherished 
and hoped for, turns out an utter and absolute delusion.’ 

‘Then I should say you were still bound, for all that, to accept 
the evidence,’ said Netta quietly. ‘ However, for my part, I may 
be very stupid and silly, and all that sort of thing, you know, but 
it doesn’t seem to me as if it really mattered twopence either 
way.’ 

Cyril looked at her again with fresh admiration. That was a 
point of view that had not yet even occurred to him as within the 
bounds of possibility. He had gone on repeating over and over 
again to his congregation and to himself that if evolution were 
true, religion and morality were mere phantoms, until at last he 
had ceased to think any other proposition on the subject could be 
even thinkable. That a man might instantly accept the evidence 
of his strange fossil, and yet be after all an indifferent honest 
citizen in spite of it, was an idea that had really never yet pre- 
sented itself to him. And he blushed now to think that, in spite 
of all his frequent professions of utter fidelity, Netta had proved 
herself at last more loyal to the Truth in both aspects than he 
himself had done. Her simple little womanly faith had never 
faltered for a moment in either direction. 

That night was a very happy one for Netta: it was a somewhat 
happier one than of late, even for Cyril. He had got rid of the 
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cloud between himself and his wi‘e: he had made at least one 
person a confidante of his horrid secret: and, above all, he had 
learnt that some bold and ruthless German geologist had taken off 
his own shoulders the responsibility of announcing the dreadful 
discovery. 

Still, it was some time before Cyril quite recovered from the 
gloomy view of things generally into which his chance unearthing 
of the strange fossil had temporarily thrown him. Two things 
mainly contributed to this result. 

The first was that a few Sundays later he made up his mind he 
ought in common honesty to exhibit his compromising fossil to the 
congregation in the upper chamber, and make a public recantation 
of his recent confident but untenable statements. He did so with 
much misgiving, impelled by a growing belief that after all he 
must trust everything implicitly to the Truth. It cost hima pang, 
too, to go back upon his own deliberate words, so lately spoken ; 
but he faced it out, for the Truth’s sake, like an honest man, as he 
had always tried to be—save for those few days when the wicked 
little slab of slate lay carefully hidden away in the inmost recesses 
of the laboratory cupboard. To his immense surprise, once more, 
the brethren seemed to think little more of it than Netta herself 
had done. Perhaps they were not so logical or thorough-going 
as the young professor: perhaps they had more of unquestioning 
faith: perhaps they had less of solid dogmatic leaven; but in any 
case they seemed singularly little troubled by the new and startling 
geological discovery. However, they were all much struck by the 
professor’s honesty of purpose in making a straightforward recanta- 
tion of his admitted blunder ; he had acted honest and honourable, 
they said, like a man, and they liked him better for it in the end, 
than if he’d preached, and hedged, and shilly-shallied to them about 
it for a whole year of Sundays together. Now, the mere fact that 
his good congregation didn’t mind the fossil much reacted healthily 
on Cyril Milliter, who began to suspect that perhaps after all he had 
been exaggerating the religious importance of speculative opinions 
on the precise nature of the cosmogony. 

The second thing was that, shortly after the great discovery 
he happened to make the acquaintance of the brilliant young 
evolutionist from London, and found to his surprise that on the 
whole most of their opinions agreed with remarkable unanimity. 
True; the young evolutionist was not a Gospel Evangelist, and did 
not feel any profound interest in the literal or mystical ‘nterpreta- 
tion of the first chapter of Genesis. But in all essentials he was 
as deeply spiritual as Cyril Milliter himself; and the more Cyril 
saw of him and talked with him, the more did he begin to suspect 
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that the truth may in reality have many facets, and that all men 
may not happen to see it in exactly the self-same aspect. It 
dawned upon him slowly that all the illumination in the world 
might not be entirely confined to the narrow circle of the Gospel 
Evangelists. Even those terrible evolutionists themselves, it 
seemed, were not necessarily wholly given over tocutting throats or 
robbing churches. They might have their desires and aspirations, 
their faith and their hope and their charity, exactly like other 
people, only perhaps in a slightly different and more definite direc- 
tion. In the end, Cyril and his former bughear became bosom 
friends, and both worked together amicably side by side in the 
self-same laboratory at the College of Science. 

To this day, Professor Milliter still continues to preach weekly 
to the Gospel Evangelists, though both he and they have broadened 
a good deal, in a gradual and almost imperceptible fashion, with 
the general broadening of ideas and opinions that has been taking 
place by slow degrees arouad us during the last two decades. His 
views are no doubt a good deal less dogmatic and a good deal mere 
wide and liberal now than formerly. Netta and he live happily 
and usefully together; and over the mantelpiece of his neat little 
study, in the cottage at Mortiscombe, stands a slab of polished 
slate containing a very interesting oolitic fossil, of which the pro- 
fessor has learnt at last to be extremely proud, the first discovered 
and most perfect existing specimen of Archeopteryz lithographica. 
He can hardly resist a quiet smile himself, now-a-days, when he 
remembers how he once kept that harmless piece of pictured 
stone wrapt up carefully in a folded handkerchief in his laboratory 
cupboard for some weeks together, as though it had been a highly 
dangerous and very explosive lump of moral dynamite, calculated 
to effect at one fell swoop the complete religious and ethical 
disintegration of the entire divine universe. 


GRANT ALLEN. 











Beaumarehais and the ‘Warber of Seville.’ 


Or the six pieces comprising the theatrical works of Beaumarchais,! 
only two have kept the stage—namely, the comedy which forms the 
subject of the present paper and its still more celebrated sequel, 
the ‘Marriage of Figaro.’ His first attempts, ‘ Eugénie’ (1767) 
and * Les Deux Amis’(1770) were failures ; nor can either *‘ La Mére 
Coupable’ or the opera of ‘ Tarare’ be said to have advantageously 
contributed to his reputation as a dramatist. A less enterprising 
writer might have been discouraged by the unfavourable reception 
successively experienced by his earliest essays; but not so the 
watchmaker’s son, whose energy invariably increased in proportion 
as the necessity for its exertion arose, and who, from the commence- 
ment to the close of his chequered career, prided himself on 
overcoming every obstacle that stood in his way. That inthe case 
of the ‘ Barber of Seville’ he needed all his perseverance and forti- 
tude under repeated disappointments will shortly be seen; this 
curious and comparatively little known episode in his life being 
ix fact the forerunner of the tribulations he was destined to 
undergo on the subsequent production of the ‘ Marriage of 
Figaro.’ 

Originally intended as a species of comic opera, with airs 
selected from Spanish and Italian sources, the piece, which had 
already been read to and approved by Marmontel and Sedaine, was 
offered in 1772 to the actors of the Comédie Italienne and refused, 
partly on account of an alleged resemblance between it and an 
opera of Monsigny, and partly owing to the opposition of the singer 
Clairval, who, having in his youth been apprenticed to a barber, 
and not relishing the possibility of a chance allusion to his former 
profession, positively declined to undertake the part of Figaro. 
Following the advice of his above-mentioned colleagues, Beau- 
marchais at once suppressed the couplets and transformed his 
libretto into a four-act comedy, which, bearing the title of the 
‘Useless Precaution, or the Barber of Seville,’ was presented to 
the Théatre Frangais in January, 1773, and accepted without a 
single dissentient voice. So delighted were the actors with their 
acquisition that it was immediately put in rehearsal, and the first 
performauce announced for the following month. In the interim, 
however, an incident occurred which not only compelled them to 


1 Not including ‘L’Ami de la Maison,’ an unpublished drama in three acts, the 
manuscript of which is preserved in the archives of the Comédie Frangaise, 
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suspend their preparations, but also created a scandal for the 
time being, highly prejudicial to the interests of the author. 

There existed at this period a certain Mlle. Ménard, an ex-actress 
of the Comédie Italienne, one of whose principal admirers was the 
young Duke de Chaulnes, a personage notorious in Parisian society 
for his eccentricities and prodigality. inordinately selt-conceited, 
and afflicted with a dangerously irascible temperament, occasionally 
verging on insanity. This singular individual, charmed with the 
ready wit of Beaumarchais, deigned to cultivate his acquaintance, 
made him his constant companion, and finally insisted, as a special 
mark of condescension, on personally introducing him to Mlle. 
Ménard. That lively damsel, by no means insensible to the brilliant 
sallies and inexhaustible vivacity of the new comer, received him 
very graciously ; and soon after, imagining or choosing to imagine 
herself neglected by the Duke, specified to the latter his congé in 
due form, and installed the author of ‘ Eugénie’ in the post of first 
favourite. Irritated beyond measure at being supplanted by a rival 
inferior in social position to himself, M. de Chaulnes openly declared 
that nothing but the death of the presumptuous ‘ roturier’ would 
satisfy him; and in one of his sudden fits of madness left his hotel 
on the morning of February 11, 1773, with the avowed intention 
of putting his sanguinary project into immediate execution. The 
following graphic details describing the scene that occurred between 
them are abridged from a long and curious statement addressed by 
Beaumarchais to the lieutenant of police. 

‘Chancing, says the writer, ‘to meet M. de Chaulnes in the 
street, he accompanied me to my house, gesticulating violently 
and abusing me in the most opprobrious terms all the way thither ; 
he followed me upstairs, shouting at the top of his voice that he 
had sworn to kill me. My servant being in waiting, I told him to 
bring me my sword; and on his replying that it was at the cutler’s, 
ordered him to fetch another if mine was not ready. “I forbid 
you to move a step,” cried the duke; “if you do, I will knock you 
down.” Making a sign to the valet to leave the room, I quietly 
remarked to M. de Chaulnes that it was impossible for me to fight 
without a sword, andendeavoured to reason with him, but in vain. 
My mourning sword happening to lie on the table, he drew it and 
lunged at me; upon which I seized him by the waist so as to be 
out of the reach of the weapon, and, although with his left hand he 
tore my face until the blood flowed, succeeded in ringing the bell, 
My servants rushed in all together. “Take away this madman’s 
sword !” I cried, ‘ while I hold him.” My cook, a sturdy fellow, 
perceiving my danger, took a log of wood from the fire-place, and 
was on the point of felling my adversary to the ground when I 
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‘bade him desist, exclaiming, “ Disarm, but do not hurt him; he 
shall not say that we are assassins in this house.” When they had 
wrenched the sword from his grasp, he sprang at me, and tore a 
handful of hair from my head. Half frantic with the pain, I let 
go my hold, and struck him with my clenched fist as hard as I 
could between the eyes ; and then commenced a desperate struggle, 
in the course of which he fell headlong down the staircase, dragying 
me with him. Recovering himself, he drew his sword, which had 
been hanging all this time at his side, my servants not having dared 
to remove it for fear of the consequences, and attacked me with 
renewed fury, but was at length disarmed by the united efforts of 
my household; not, however, until my valet had received a wound 
on his head, the coachman’s nose was badly cut, and the cook’s 
hand pierced through and through. Deprived of his weapon, he 
darted into the kitchen in search of a knife, but the others were 
beforehand with him, and put everything dangerous out of his way ; 
meanwhile I went upstairs, and laying hold of a pair of tongs was 
about to descend when a new whim seized him, which proved that 
he was positively mad. No sooner had he lost sight of me than he 
walked into the dining-room as if nothing had happened, seated 
himself at table, and after making a hearty meal on the soup and 
cutlets prepared for me, finished his repast by drinking two bottles 
of water. At that moment a knocking was heard at the door; he 
rushed to open it, and found himself face to face with the com- 
missary of police.’ 

This affair, which made considerable noise at the time, resulted 
in the condemnation of both parties; the Duke being imprisoned 
at Vincennes, and his adversary undergoing a similar detention in 
the less aristocratic For-l’"Evéque, from whence he was released 
early in May of the same year. The rehearsals of his new comedy 
had already been resumed, when they were again put a stop to by 
the lawsuit between the author and Goézmann, followed by the 
publication of the famous memorial which, although condemned 
by the Parliament, was nevertheless a signal triumph for Beaumar- 
chais; and, as Grimm remarks in his correspondence, obtained for 
the audacious and witty pamphleteer the reputation of the most 
popular man in France. 

At the beginning of the ensuing year (1774), the obstacles 
which had hitherto prevented the production of the ‘ Barber of 
Seville’ being apparently removed, and its performance duly 
authorised by the police, the comedy was at length announced 
for Saturday, February 12. During the next few days the ex- 

- citement of the public knew no bounds; all kinds of reports had 

been industriously circulated respecting the tone of the piece, and 
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the allusions contained in it. According to some, it abounded in 
abusive reflections on the writer’s late judges and the Parliament, 
and had been maliciously transformed from a light and agreeable 
comedy into an ingeniously disguised but not the less bitter satire 
directed by Beaumarchais against his enemies, high and low. This 
was sufficient to stimulate the curiosity, not only of habitual play- 
goers, but of the public in general; every place in the theatre was 
immediately bought up for the first five nights, and resold by 
professional speculators at an immense profit. At the very mo- 
ment, however, when author and actors expected to reap the 
fruits of their labours, they were once more disappointed by the 
appearance of an order signed by the lieutenant of police, and 
indefinitely suspending the piece. Whether this arbitrary measure 
originated in the apprehensions of the Government or in the 
hostility of the Parliament is not clear, no reason having been as- 
signed by the authorities for its publication; but whatever may 
have been the motive, it failed to discourage Beaumarchais, who 
not only protested against this act of oppression in an ably written 
manifesto, but also flatly denied that a single sentence could be 
found in his play susceptible of being construed into a disrespect- 
ful allusion to the Parliament. ‘ As a proof whereof,’ he concluded 
by saying, ‘my manuscript is lying at the registrar’s office, and 
any one who chooses may read it.’ 

Nothing further was done in the matter until the close of the 
year, when Beaumarchais, on his return to Paris from Vienna, 
bestirred himself actively towards obtaining a reversal of the in- 
junction against the performance of his comedy, and this time 
successfully. Partly owing to the influence of his numerous 
patrons, and partly to his own energetic perseverance, the necessary 
permission was at length granted, and the first representation of 
the ‘ Barber of Seville’ took place in the theatre of the Tuileries, 
then occupied by the actors of the Comédie Francaise, February 23, 
1775. Naturally, the house was crowded to excess; the name of 
the writer, and the various adventures of which he had been the 
hero sufficing to attract not only those personaliy acquainted with 
him, whether friends or foes, but also that miscellaneous multitude 
of ‘ first night’ enthusiasts then as now collectively denominated 
‘tout Paris.’ That a cabal had been organised by the author's 
adversaries was soon apparent, hisses being heard in different parts 
of the theatre before the commencement of the play ; the triviality, 
however, of certain scenes injudiciously added to the original 
manuscript, and the ill-advised transformation of four acts into 
five gradually exhausted the patience of even the most indulgent 
spectators, and the curtain fell amid unequivocal signs of disap- 
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probation, for which Beaumarchais had only himself to thank. 
Not in the slightest degree disheartened by the unfavourable re- 
ception of his piece, and acknowledging the justice of the verdict, 
he immediately occupied bimself with the necessary alterations, 
suppressing the superfluous act, and making an unsparing use of 
the pruning knife by removing the objectionable interpolations 
and thoroughly condensing the entire work. Thus remodelled, the 
‘Barber’ was again performed three days later with complete 
success,' and has ever since maintained its position as one of the 
most popular comedies in the repertory of the Théatre Francais. 

In the choice of his actors Beaumarchais was exceptionally for- 
tunate, the celebrated Préville playing Figaro, Bellecourt Almaviva, 
Desessarts Bartholo, and the charming Mlle. Doligny Rosine. 
Since then, the principal representatives of the intriguing barber 
have been: Dugazon, Dazincourt, Monrose, Samson, Regnier, Got 
and Coquelin; while Molé, Fleury, Armand and Bressant have 
successively personated Almaviva, and Miles. Mars, Anais, and 
Reichemberg Rosine. From the date, indeed, of its first production 
to the present time, the leading characters of the comedy have 
invariably been sustained by the ‘ premiers sujets,’ thereby gua- 
ranteeing a perfect all-round acting such as no other theatre in the 
world can show. 

With comparatively few exceptions, the author had no reason 
to complain of the critics. Grimm, than whom no one was better 
qualified to relish the wit and brilliancy of the dialogue, spoke 
enthusiastically of the piece, doubting at the same time if the 
majority of the audience were capable of fully appreciating its 
ingenuity ; while La Harpe was equally charmed with the general 
management of the plot and the piquancy of the details. On the 
other hand Madame du Deffand, in a letter to Walpole, dated 
February 27, 1775, expresses a directly contrary opinion. ‘The 
ambassador,’ she says, ‘ paid me a visit yesterday, but did not find 
me, as I was at the theatre, where Beaumarchais’ comedy was given 
for the second time. On the first performance it had been hissed, 
but met last night with an inconceivable success, was extolled to 
the skies, and applauded in the most ridiculously exaggerated 
fashion. The piece is detestable, and your relatives who regretted 
not having seen it may console themselves by learning that they 
have lost nothing. All is in the worst possible taste, and this Beau- 
marchais, whose memoirs are such pleasant reading, appears to 
deplorable disadvantage in his “ Barber of Seville.”’ 


1 Sophie Arnould, who was present on the occasion, accounted for this unexpected 
triumph of the author by pithily remarking, ‘ The man is so lucky that if he were on 
the point of being hung, the rope would certainly break.’ 
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As a natural consequence of its success in Paris, the comedy 
was soon after represented before the Court at Versailles; and 
proved so attractive that by express command of the young King 
Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette, both of whom at that period 
were favourably disposed, towards. the author, the performance 
was repeated several times, the fifth and last taking place 
January 21,1783. Moreover, the Queen, one of whose latest fancies 
had been the organisation of a miniature theatre at the Petit-Tri- 
anon, decided on adding the piece of Beaumarchais to those already 
played there, reserving for herself the part of Rosine. 

The company, on its first formation, included only Her Ma- 
jesty, the royal princesses, the ladies in waiting and the Count 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.); no other male performer 
originally figuring in the list. The spectators consisted of thw 
King, his brother the Count de Provence (subsequently Louis 
XVIIT.), the Queen’s reader and personal attendants, accom- 
panied by their sisters and daughters, composing a total of some 
forty persons. The rehearsals and scenic arrangements of operettas 
were superintended by Caillot of the Comédie Italienne, and those 
of other pieces by Dazincourt of the Théatre Frangais ; M. Campan, 
father-in-law of the Queen’s first ‘femme de chambre,’ officiated 
both as prompter and general inspector. 

Little by little, the privilege of admission to these representa- 
tions, hitherto restricted to a limited number of individuals, was 
extended to the gardes du corps, and the equerries of the princes, 
und to various personages either holding office at Court or honoured 
with a special invitation. ‘The company was also reinforced by an 
infusion of the male element, composed of young nobles gifted 
with some dramatic talent, and therefore agreeable substitutes for 
such indifferent actresses as Madame Elisabeth and the Countess 
de Provence. It is, however, not to be denied that this latter 
innovation, and the increasing predilection evinced by the Queen 
for her favourite amusement, gave rise to many injurious reports 
industriously propagated by her enemies in the capital, and forming 
the groundwork of accusations which, although unfounded, were 
not the less prejudicial toher. Nor was the sensation caused by the 
theatrical propensities of Marie Antoinette confined to Paris; the 
Empress Maria Theresa, in her correspondence with her daughter, 
commented severely on the ‘disgraceful exhibitions,’ unworthy of 
the sovereign of a great country ; and on one occasion, after con- 
templating a picture sent to her, representing the consort of Louis 
XVI. as Jenny in ‘ Le Roi et la Fermiére,’ indignantly threw it aside, 
saying: ‘This is the portrait not of a Queen of France, but of an 
actress !” 
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The first and only performance of the ‘ Barber of Seville’ on 
the stage of the Petit-Trianon took place August 19, 1787, with 
the following cast : 


Rosine , ‘ ; a ‘ » The Queen, 
Almaviva a ‘ e ; » M. de Vaudreuil. 
Figaro ‘ , ; ‘ « Count d’Artois. 
Bartholo = ‘ ‘ a - Duke de Guiche. 
Basile, ; . . . . M. de Crussol. 


According to Grimm, who was then on excellent terms with the 
Count, and disposed to see everything ‘en rose,’ the essay was a 
highly successful one, and the acting could hardly have been ex- 
celled by a professional company. Madame Campan, however, in 
her memoirs tells a very different story. ‘ For amateurs,’ she says, 
‘they played fairly well; nevertheless, more than one spectator on 
leaving the theatre criticised the performance pretty sharply, and 
some even went so far as to say that the acting was “ royally ” 
bad.’ 

In order that nothing might be wanting to heighten the effect 
of this unique representation, Beaumarchais had been expressly 
invited to witness it, and met with a most gracious reception ; 
Marie Antoinette, especially flushed with her triumph, and perhaps 
not unwilling to atone for her share in the tribulations he had ex- 
perienced on the production of the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ warmly 
complimenting him on his charming creation of Rosine. ‘* What 
a change!’ observed Grimm to the dramatist, as they drove back 
to Paris together; ‘souvent femme varie!’ 

‘ Bien fol qui s’y fie!’ coolly replied the author of the ‘ Barber 
of Seville.’ 

CHARLES HERVEY. 


























Medea Fortune. 


Cuartes. The handsomest women in the room are those 
Americans—Mrs. Fortune and her daughter—your friends, you 
know. 

James. Yes, you are about right. And of the two the mother 
with her snow-white curling hair and pale unworn face is really 
almost the handsomer, lovely as the girl is. 

CuarLes. She is too cold for my taste. But that calm, 
strong, resolute face seems to express an enormous amount of 
character. I could fancy her capable of ordering an execution 
and witnessing it. 

James. With as little mercy or misgiving as her namesake. 

CyarLes. Who was her namesake ? 

James. Don’t you know? Medea—who killed her children. 

CuarLes. What a heathenish name for a Christian woman! 
It makes me shiver. What is her daughter’s name ? 

James. Oh! she is of a softer sort altogether—name, face, and 
character. She is Eve—the mother of life and love. And I 
should say her Adam would be more to be envied than most men 
when they barter away their freedom for the sake of a pretty face 
and a trim waist. And yet—she is too soft, perhaps! She looks 
out of sorts somehow to-night. I wonder what her Adam has 
been up to. No good, I'll be sworn. They never are. 

Cartes. What a cynic you are, old fellow. 

James. Think so? You see I know the world-—and I believe 
in Schopenhauer. 


Mrs. Waters. You look ill to-day, dear Evy. Is anything 
the matter? Why! there are tears in your eyes. What is it, 
dearie? CanI help you in any way? You know I will if I 
can. 

Evr. I know how kind and good you are, Mrs. Waters (she 
hesitates). 

Mrs. Warers (sviling). If you think so, prove it, and tell me 
what I can do for you. I see you want something. 

Evx. Yes, I do want someone to help me; oh, terribly! 
Someone who will be my friend, and will stand between me and 
my mother—my poor mother! 

Mrs. Waters, Dear child! you are trembling like a leaf. And 
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how pale you are! Tell me without fear what it is. It makes me 
so sad to see you like this. 

Eve. How dare I tell you! 

Mrs. Waters Why should you not? Do you think I have 
come to my age without understanding something of the sorrows 
of life? If we elders cannot sympathise with and help the 
younger, who should ? 

Kye. I will—I will trust you. (She whispers.) 

Mrs. Waters (clasps her hands as if in pain). My God! 
This is worse than I imagined. 

Eve (weeping and despairing). And now—have I lost you ? 

Mrs. Waters (drawing the gul’s head to her bosom and 
hissing her forehead tenderly, almost solemnly). No, you have 
not lost me, Eve. The bruised reed shall not be broken by me! 
But you must not weep like this. You must not! You have it 
to bear, and you must be strong for your trial. Do not doubt me, 
I will do all I can to save you; and your mother shall not 
know. 


Doctor. How is Number Fourteen, nurse ? 

Nouns. The fever is very high, sir. It looks bad for her, poor 
young creature. I do not think she’ll get over to-night. 

Doctor. And the child ? 

Nursg. The child is dead. 

Doctor. Ah! I did not expect it could be saved. But it was 
a nice little thing. Has the mother said anything of her own 
people ?—expressed any desire to see anyone ? 

Nursg. She has rambled a good deal about her mother and 
her cousin in New York, but she has given no clue to her real 
name and place; and she has not asked for any one. Of course 
she is something different from what she says. She is not Jane 
Smith, and she is not a servant out of place. The lady who 
brought her knows all about her, and she has just come. 

Doctor. Is she with her now? 

Nurse. Yes, sir; but I see her coming out of the room. And 
here she is. 

Doctor (to lady). Can I speak to you, madam, for a 
moment ? 

Lapy. Certainly. 

Doctor. You are interested in that young person you have 
just left ? 

Lapy. Yes, deeply. 

Doctor. She is in a grave condition; indeed, I may say in 
imminent danger, 
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Lapy (sorvowfully\. I see that for myself, and understand her 
state only too well. 

Docror. Has she no friend—no relation—whom it would Le 
well for her to see? You say that you are only her friend; has 
she no others nearer, who should be communicated with? If she 
has, it would be as well to bring them here without much delay. 

Lapy. She has asked for her mother. 

Docror. Good. Will you undertake the charge of sending her ? 

Lapy (in tears). I will. 

Doctor. Without much delay. It is already evening. By 
midnight— 


A Woman (of about forty, with snow-white hair and a dead- 
white face, dressed as a servant, but with the air of a lady. 
She speaks with a slight Ainerican accent.) 1 have come to see 
(looks at a paper) Jave Smith. 

Porter at THE Hospiran. Yes, madam. (To attenduat.) 
Take this lady to B Ward. 

Nurse. You have come for Jane Smith—Number Fourteen ? 
This way, if you please, ma’am. Jane! here is a visitor for you. 

No. 14. Mother! Mother! Can you forgive me? Tell me 
you forgive me befere I die! 

Woman. Forgive you? No! Youhave disgraced your father’s 
memory, dishonoured your family, degraded yourself, and sullied 
the name of America. Forgive you? Never! I have come to 
see you, as you wished, but not to pretend to forgive the infamy 
which has burned itself into my very heart. 

No. 14 (wildly). This is too terrible! It is more than I can 
bear. Oh, mother, have pity—have mercy! 

Woman. It is by your own act that you are punished. Think 
of the months of deception in which you have lived, sleeping and 
waking, by my side. Think of the atmosphere of falsehood that 
you have woven round you, and of the shameful comedy you have 
played; think of the mockery of your pretended love for me, 
hiding this infernal secret from me—and then ask me to forgive 
you! I should be faithless to the Lord if I did. To pardon you 
would be to want pardon for myself. 

No. 14. Has God no mercy? has heaven no forgiveness ? 
Mother! will you be harsher than the Lord ? 

Woman. On one condition only I will forgive you. Tell me 
the name. Who is he? 

No. 14 (hiding her face). No, I cannot; I will not add 
treachery to my infamy. 

Woman (rising). You will not? Then all is over between us, 
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My heart is turned to stone against you. You, the daughter ot 
so splendid a man as your father, to have kept his name so badly 
-—and now to shield your betrayer—his dishonourer! For the 
first time and for the last I am glad that God took his noble 
life, before he knew the burning shame that has ruined mine. 

No. 14 (feebly). If it could do good, yes. But it cannot. it 
would be only one sin the more. 

Woman. No, it would be justice—justice and retribution. He 
should be shot like the dog he is. 

No. 14. I have lost all—mother, child, name, myself, God’s 
merey too—but I will not betray this! 

Woman. Then farewell. God’s mercy may be given you, poor 
wretched sinner—HeE knows best—but mine cannot. 

No. 14. Kiss me, mother. My head is all on fire. Kiss me 
as you used when I was a little child. It will heal me.. 

[ Woman kisses her. 

No. 14. Your lips are cold as marble, mother. It is like kiss- 
ing Death. 

Woman. It is as: I feel. Death is in my heart too! 

No. 14. My punishment is greater than I can bear. Surely 
now God will let me die! 

[Docror enters. | 

Doctor. Madam, I must end this interview. It is too much 
for my patient. It is indeed as much as her life is worth to 
agitate her so fearfully. 

Woman. Iam willing to go. I leave her in your hands. 

No. 14. Mother! before you go, say that you forgive me. 

Woman. I will see you to-morrow. 

Doctor (sotto voce). To-morrow—she will be gone. 

No. 14 (with a wild ery). Mother! 

Woman. I will see you to-morrow—Jane. Good-night. 
Good-bye. 


Cartes. Whose is this magnificent funeral ? 

James. Don’t you know? Poor little Eve Fortune’s. Her 
mother has done it well. A midnight Anglican mass, choral 
service, tapers, catafalque, all in the most correct style. The 
pomps and vanities to the last hour; and the worm imbedded in 
velvet and silver. 

CuarteEs. That pretty little creature dead? What a terrible 
thing! And she looked so full of life, so lovely, when we saw 
her only so short a time ago. And now she is dead! 

James. Yes, she died a day or two ago. I saw it in the paper. 
And this is the mass before interment. Very fine, is it not ? 
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Cuaries. If it is a measure of the mother’s love, she must be 
broken-hearted indeed ! 

James. At all events it is a measure of her pride. Do you see 
her there, kneeling by Mrs. Waters? How Mrs. Waters weeps ! 
Of the two one would say she was the mother. See how white and 
stern and stony Mrs. Fortune looks! Her hairand face are of one 
colour. She looks like something carved out of marble ; like some 
one whose life has received a check, and whose blood no longer 
flows, but stagnates in her veins. 

Cuirtes, You told me her name was Medea? She is Medea! 
She looks capable of the last expression of cruelty, and in the very 
presence of death would neither bend nor falter. There is some- 
thing truly awful about her. She makes my blood freeze. 

James. To me she is a study. I wish I knew her secret! 
Then I should understand her. 

CuarLes. What secret ? 

James. That is just it. Who knows?’ Butshe hasone. And 
no one will ever find it out. 


Epwarp Fortune (.Vew York). A letter from Aunt M. with 
a black-edged envelope. (Tears it open in an agitated manner, 
veads rapidly, and keeps silent.) 

GrrtrupE. What is it, Edward? My dear! what has hap- 
pened? Edward! It frightens me to see you look like this! 
What is it? 

Epwarp (in @ broken voice). Poor little cousin Evy is dead. 
Read that. (Throws over a newspaper cutting and Mrs, 
Fortune's letter.) 

Gertrune (reads). * Died suddenly of fever in London, Eve, 
the only child of the late General Laurence L. Fortune; deeply 
lamented hy her sorrowing mother and a large circle of mourning 
friends.’ Poor little Evy! How dreadful; how terrible! 

Epwarp. Dead! Cousin Evy dead! Sweet child! My poor 
Evy! 

GertrupE. My poor husband! I know how fond you were of 
her. So was she of you. She was like your little sister. 

Epwarp (covers his fuce in his hands. After a payse he 
says in a strange unreal way). Yes, like my little sister. 

Gertrude (wiping her eyes, and still fingering the letter). 
T see Aunt M. has sent a drawing of the monument she is going 
to put up. How beautiful it is; how all those flowers stand out ! 
But_look, Edward—how strange! Here is a snake’s head among 
the flowers. This is a eucharis, and the snake lies hidden 
behind, just peeping out from the petals. Why has she had this 
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snake, this hideous reptile in dear little Evy’s monument ? What 
an extraordinary idea! What does it mean? Can you guess, 
Edward ? 

Epwarp (excitedly and harshly). How should I know, Ger- 
trude? Why do you agonise me with such questions? What 
should I know of snakes and flowers and Aunt M.’s mad fancies ? 

GERTRUDE (soothingly). Dear husband, did I vex you? I did 
not mean to doso. But it 7s a strange device for Evy’s monu- 
ment ; and I do not understand why Aunt M. has chosen it. 

Epwanrp (with an effort). Probably she had no meaning at all ; 
or, if any, she wished to emblemise the fever, the sudden death, 
which took her away so soon. 

GertrupbE. Oh, yes, that must be it! Aunt M. has always 
such a delicate fancy; and poor little Evy was indeed a very 
eucharis among girls. Don’t you think so, husband? But I 
know you do! You were always so good to her—and she was so 
like your little sister. 


E. LYNN LINT< 














HTove—or a Pame. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


WARREN BELL. 


Warren BELL, though not more than twenty-five or -six years old, 
had already trained himself to observe certain rules of conduct, one 
of which was, before embarking upon an adventure, to find out all 
he could about it. This was the more creditable to him, because 
he was by nature impetuous and sudden. When he was quite a 
small boy he had been prone to wild outbursts of passion, in which 
he became uncontrollable. In the midst of one of these paroxysms 
his father caught him up, as he was raging and tearing on the 
floor, and put him on the mantelpiece. The mantelpiece was of 
an old-fashioned design, five feet above the floor, and scarce as 
many inches wide. It was a ticklish place to balance oneself on 
at the best of times, but as a stage for a boy of six to kick out his 
frenzy in, it was acutely dangerous; and Warren had sense 
enough left to understand it. By an effort that brought out a 
cold sweat on his heated skin, he controlled himself, and stood 
bolt upright and perfectly still—except that the thumping of his 
heart shook him a little. His father said: 

‘That proves you can behave yourself if you choose to. Mind 
T never catch you in a rage again!’ 

Warren stood there fur an hour and thought it over. Then his 
father took him down and his mother caressed and comforted him. 
But he never forgot the insight into himself which the incident 
had given him. His passions and impulses were strong, but, if 
he chose, he was stronger. And for the most part, though with 
certain important exceptions, as we shall see, he did so choose, in 
the future. 


I have actually begun this story with a digression. In 
accordance with his acquired habit of looking ahead, instead of 
first jumping, Warren Bell had studied the railway time-table in 
New York before taking the Down-East train; and he had found 
that he would have to wait nearly four hours at Pinetree Junction. 
He was still too young to believe that he could afford time to 
wait anywhere, and certainly not four hours at Pinetree Junction, 
of all places in the world. Meditating upon the matter, therefore, 
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he made up his mind to make the distance from the Junction to 
Hickory on foot. It was not more than sixteen miles, and three 
years ago a tramp like that had been nothing to Warren Bell, 
The road was familiar to him from of old, and, if he compassed 
the journey even in four hours, he would gain nearly a fourth of 
that time upon the train. Besides, although the month was early 
May, and spring in New England has acquired a bad name, it 
happened on this occasion to be very fine weather. The air was 
cool but soft, the morning sun was bright, the sky was pale at the 
horizon and blue at the zenith, and the youthful sap was flowing in 
every tree and plant, and in the veins of every rightly constituted 
human being as well. It was just the day for a walk ; and, more- 
over, Warren had an idea that the exercise would help him to turn 
thoroughly over in his mind the several aspects of the errand on 
which he was revisiting the home of his boyhood. 

Accordingly, when le reached Pinetree Junction, he left 
directions with the elderly and rheumatic personage who, with a 
three-days’ beard on his meagre jaws, a black coat that had become 
greenish about the shoulders, and a pessimistic eye, performed the 
duties of station-master, ticket-seller, railway-gate lifter, and 
baggage-smasher, to forward his trunk to Hickory by the next 
opportunity ; while he himself stretched his legs, buttoned up his 
coat, grasped his cane, and prepared for his journey. 

‘Aint your name Bell?’ demanded the elderly factotum, not 
looking at the person he was addressing, but at right angles away 
from him. 

‘Yes; and you are Major Witherbee, airn’t you?’ 

‘Well, I guess everybody knows who Iam. Le’s see,—father's 
dead, ain’t he?’ 

‘Three years ago,—before I went to New York.’ 

‘ Mother too?’ 

‘Yes, long ago.’ 

‘ Air you coming back here to live?’ 

‘No, I’m coming to a funeral.’ 

‘Whose funeral’s that?’ inquired the Major, with a show of 
interest. 

‘Mrs. Anthony.’ 

‘Oh! she! Dead, eh? Le’s see; got a daughter, ain’t she?’ 

‘I suppose so: she used to have, when I was a boy.’ 

‘Guess you were sweet on her, too, wa’nt you ?’ 

‘If I had been, I shouldn’t tell you about it, Major.’ 

‘ Well, I guess now’s the time to take her, if she'll have you,’ 
the Major rejoined ; ‘ but if the funeral’s all you want, ’tain’t no 
concern of mine.’ With this he hobbled away, and Warren Bell, 
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with a glance at his watch and a half-annoyed smile on his lips, 
stepped off lightly along the narrow brown road. 

He was not above five feet nine in height, and was compactly 
but not heavily made—a handsome active figure. He walked 
easily, with a long step and head up; and he twirled his cane in 
his right hand, like one familiar with quarter-staff play. He 
was not comely of feature, but his face had a pleasant, genuine 
look, and withal was full of purpose. There was also about him 
an air of refreshing cleanliness. I do not mean as to his clothes, 
though his linen was white and fine, and his garments fitted him 
neatly; nor as to his person, though his skin was bright and 
wholesome, and the nails of his hands carefully groomed. It was 
something in the human and mental atmosphere of the man. It 
appeared in his voice, in his bearing, in his smile, in the manner 
of his speech. There were no mephitic or stagnant regions in his 
nature. He had two physical defects, both of which aided this 
agreeable impression. He was near-sighted, in the first place, and 
wore eye-glasses. But when he was interested in talk (as he 
generally was), the eye-glasses dropped down, and the eyes were 
half-closed, and took on a sort of absorbed or rapt expression, as 
if he saw the thing he spoke of, and were blind to everything else. 
Anon he would turn upon his interlocutor, bending forward with a 
concentrated intentness of gaze that made you feel you had been 
looked into. His other defect was a tendency to stammer.. This 
had been very marked -in ‘his- boyhood,- but -he had- realised its 
inconvenience, and had set himself with all his might to correct it. 
He had so nearly succeeded in his effort that nothing now remained 
but an occasional straining at the leash, as it were, before the 
utterance of a word, which then came out with an emphasis, and 
with a resolute thrusting forward of the chin, that were stimulating 
and captivating. You were certain that he believed what he said, 
and this disposed you to believe in it likewise. Wonderful is the 
influence of a man who has an actual belief in anything, even if it 
be only in himself! He magnetises and enchants the negative 
and neutral-tinted mass of his fellows. 

The infirmity of such men often is, that they are as fickle as 
they are earnest. They see and feel with such vividness that they 
do not see and feel the same thing long. In the course of a life- 
time, they will pass through a complete circle of opinions and 
practices, each one of which, nevertheless, appears to be the direct 
logical outcome of the preceding one. Such men are dangerous 
to conservative institutions, and subversive of the calculations of 
politiéal economists and statisticians; but, if it were not for them, 
the world would soon cease to revolve, and hang idly on its axis. 
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They are more at home in this country than in Europe; but, for 
that very reason, they are perhaps more useful in Europe than 
they are here. 

Warren Bell walked swiftly along, enjoying the pure air, the 
soft tints of spring, and the freedom from noise and clatter which 
is so noticeable to those who live in cities—not to mention a 
twelve hours’ journey by rail. Enjoyable to him, too, were the 
familiar turns of the road and features of the landscape, associated 
as they were with so many episodes of unforgotten boyish adven- 
ture. He had fished in that river, skated on that pond, shot a 
hawk on yonder hill, picked cranberries in this meadow, and 
gathered huckleberries and blackberries on the pasture above. 
Against this reality of memory the more recent reality of his city 
life seemed fantastic and unsubstantial. The natural creature in 
him expanded and exulted, and recognised the restraints of civili- 
sation. He wanted once more to wade midleg deep in the black 
mud of a meadow brook and catch turtles. He longed to shin up 
a tall pine-tree, tearing his trousers, scratching his hands, losing 
his hat, and smearipg himself all over with black resin. He would 
have liked to sprawl half the morning under an alder-bush, listen- 
ing to the bobolinks and the larks. Manhood, with its obligations 
and ambitions, hampered him. Oh, for the days when he was four 
or five feet high, in a jacket and trousers, and in a world twenty 
miles in diameter! 

No; time is inexorable, for it is the shadow of the soul’s 
development. 

So, in a grave mood, Warren Bell fell to thinking over the 
course of his past life—than which employment none is at once 
more fascinating and more pathetic. The way is marked with 
gravestones, under which lie buried friends, hopes, illusions, inno- 
cence, opportunities. He was a boy, as aforesaid, rejoicing in the 
exhilaration of healthy life, loving his father and mother, forming 

imperishable friendships with other boys, whose names he had now 
forgotten, hating school, rejoicing in the freedom of Saturdays, 
chafing under the restraint of Sundays, running and shouting 
himself into glorious exhaustion at hockey, football, and base-ball ; 
secretly thinking that there was something divinely lovely about 
little Nell Anthony, and, for that reason, avoiding her as sedulously 
as if she were a pestilence; stuffing himself with strawberries in 
June, with water-melons in August, and with apples in autumn; 
intending to be a mighty hunter when he grew up, and kill grizzly 
bears in California, jaguars in Brazil, tigers in India, and lions in 
Africa, and, meanwhile, actually shooting chipmunks on his native 
raj] fences—in short, being such a boy as only an impetuous and 
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imaginative boy in the country can be. Next, he saw himself a 
youth in college, measuring himself against other youths, and 
agreeably disappointed to find himself less inferior than he had 
expected ; planning gigantic feats of scholarship, and partaking of 
stentorian debates and bewildering punches in the Greek-letter 
secret fraternity ; suspended for a year by a tyrannous and unpro- 
gressive faculty for neglect of college duties and riotous behaviour 
in the town streets; studying prodigiously during his exile, and 
coming back to pass a triumphant examination, graduating tenth 
in the list of scholars and first in the hearts of his classmates ; 
and corresponding with tolerable regularity and profound secrecy 
with the princess of his heart, who was Nell Anthony still. Then 
a year at an engineering academy, immured in descriptive geometry, 
integral calculus, isometrical and perspective drawing, plotting 
and surveying, and dreams of becoming a second Watt or Winans. 
After that, two years’ rough practical work in the field, building 
railroads, digging canals, designing bridges; finally interrupted by 
the death of his father (his mother had died during his college 
career) and a return home to settle up his affairs there, and to 
wonder what should happen next. What did happen was, by the 
instrumentality of a powerful friend in New York, his summons to 
that city to act as assistant engineer in the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment, in which position he had prospered greatly, and had learned 
something of the world, and had had glimpses of avenues to higher 
things, not essentially connected with engineering, such as had 
stirred in him springs of ambition that had till now been latent. 
It was then that Warren Bell discovered, for the first time, how 
ambitious a man he was. 

But what had become of sweet Nell Anthony all this while ? 
Was she forgotten? There can be no doubt that a man grows 
more in the five or six years after he leaves college than in all the 
time before, assuming, of course, that he has brains and ambition, 
and that he gets out into the world. And to grow, in this sense, 
means to discover the disproportion between the known and the 
possible. Later, perhaps, there may come a wisdom which finds all 
the possible in the known. That wisdom was not Warren Bell’s 
as yet. Be that as it may, however, he had travelled from New 
York to Hickory not only to attend the funeral of Nell’s mother, 


but, also, to satisfy his conscience by asking Nell herself to be 
his wife, 
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IT, 


NELL ANTHONY. 


Coup that dreary slavery, called women’s rights, ever be put 
into practical operation, the world would soon become too busi- 
nesslike to think of love and marriage. Woman is the conserva- 
tive of the human race; she is the centripetal, as man is the 
centrifugal, force. If she did not stay at home and mind her own 
affairs, home would cease to exist. Man, in that case, would do 
well to exterminate the female half of creation off the face of the 
earth, as merely a feebler and frailer imitation of himself, and 
then die with the consoling consciousness of having done one good 
deed. 

Nothing is more certain, however, than that women are not 
and never will be such tools as some few of themselves, and quite 
as many forlorn nondescripts of our own sex, would like to per- 
suade them that they are. It is the dictum of a very modern 
school of thinkers that everything is relative. This means, if it 
means anything, that the scale of progression is infinite. But, 
this being admitted, of what use is it to go to London or to the 
North Pole, or, for that matter, to Jupiter and the Pleiades, in 
search of information and culture? Everything is still relative, 
and you know no more, measured by the infinite standard, than 
does the countrified provincial who has stayed at home. What is 
more important is, that you have put yourself out of the way of 
knowing several valuable things which only staying at home could 
have taught you—or into which, at all events, all your foreign 
education (when the chaff is shaken out of it) must resolve itself. 
The world can teach a man a great many facts about himself 
and others; but of wisdom it can never teach him so much as 
the alphabet: that belongs to an altogether different plane of 
experience. 

Nell Anthony had never been twenty miles beyond the boun- 
daries of her native village. Why should she? She lived in a 
comfortable old house, built in the massive and generous style of 
a hundred and fifty years ago, with a great fragrant barn close by, 
on the other side of an ample and populous farmyard. The 
countryside had a quiet but unfailing picturesqueness; it was not 
so striking as to become wearisome, nor so featureless as to be 
tame. A range of mountainous hills in the western background 
sent down long spurs and green ridges into the immediate vicinity 
of the village; and eastwards, a dozen miles away, might be seen 
on clear days the blue levels of the ocean. The vale in which the 
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village stood was fair and fertile; a stream, which in England 
might have been called a river, wandered through it, full of 
perch, bream, and pickerel in summer, and in winter overflowing 
and freezing for the benefit of skaters. The broad village street, 
half a mile in length, with shops at one end and private houses at 
the other, was lined with remarkably tall and handsome trees, 
the preponderance among which of hickories had perhaps given 
the village its name. The inhabitants of this somewhat remote 
settlement had not run to seed quite so much as is apt to be the 
case in little-known and antique New England towns. They were 
mostly farmers, who sent the surplus of their produce to the cities, 
thereby paying their expenses and a little more, and lived upon 
the remainder. There were a few old mariners, or their descen- 
dants, who had made some money in foreign trade; but these also 
owned land, and kept cattle and poultry. Many of the middle- 
aged or older men had been to the war, though, except for the 
military handles still applied to their names, you might not have 
suspected it. There were two or three families to whom was 
tacitly accorded the title of the aristocrats of the community— 
not on account of their wealth, which was not much above the 
village average, nor because they put on airs of superiority, for 
they were conscientiously public-spirited and democratic; but 
from some vaguely defined, inwardly recognised solidity of cha- 
racter, flavour of manners, and old-time identification with the 
town’s history. Of society, in the conventional or technical sense 
of the term, a stranger might have failed to discover any traces ; 
and yet all the inhabitants of Hickory knew and understood one 
another, and contrived to profit by one another’s company in their 
own way and manner. They met at church, and at the lyceum, 
and on occasions of political interest; and then there were 
weddings, funerals, Bible-classes, an evening party or hop now and 
then, and in the late summer and autumn a picnic or two in the 
woods, or down on the sea-shore. Nobody with any claims to 
decency and respectability was ostracised from such gatherings ; 
the young man who cleaned out the inn stable might dance in the 
town hall with the daughter of the judge, if he were in a fit moral 
and physical condition to do so; and no doubt he regarded her 
with quite as much respect and delicacy as would have been mani- 
fested towards her by the foremost dandy of the Royal Horse 
Guards in London. But the attitude towards one another, in an 
American village, of youth and maiden, young and old, gentle and 
simple, learned and illiterate, is quite unintelligible if not incon- 
ceivable to those who have had no personal experience thereof ; 
it exists, but dues not lend itself to explanation. Theoretically, 
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it is utterly subversive of reason and order; but practically, it is as 
wholesome and prosperous a system as human ingenuity has yet 
devised. If you are content to dispense with what it cannot give 
you, you will find what it does give you unexceptionable. 

Of course, a number of enterprising or good-for-nothing young 
tellows, every year, made up their minds that Hickory was not 
good enough for them, and betook themselves out of it, Hickory, 
for its part, accepting their departure philosophically. More rarely 
a Hickory girl would marry somebody who had not been a Hickory 
boy, and so disappear beyond the village horizon ; but these were 
exceptions. Asa rule, Hickory was contented with and stuck by it- 
seli. And as for Nell Anthony, she had never happened seriously to 
contemplate any future for herself of which Hickory did not form a 
part. She was not given to wandering thoughts of any kind. 
She had been a happy and healthy child, pleased with everything 
and never crying for the moon. She had grown up into an unde- 
monstrative, straightforward, sweet-tempered girl, with a certain 
unobtrusive strength and warmth in her character, which, for the 
present, emphasised and defined the impression she made, but 
which, under due stress of circumstances, might have developed 
and kindled into a quite unsuspected power. Meanwhile, Nell 
Anthony, like all people who are willing to make themselves 
useful, found herself serving a great many uses; but such was 
the secret energy of her temperament, she never found herself 
overburdened. She did things easily, because she attended to them 
in the doing. When she made bread, she thought of the bread, 
and not of the fashion of her next dress or of her partner at the 
last dance. She lived and had her being in the present, which for 
a girl of rather unusual intelligence, as she was, evinced a remark- 
able serenity of spirit. Beasts of the field have this peculiarity 
because their perceptions are so limited; angels of heaven also 
have it, probably, because their perceptions are so profound. Nell 
Anthony was neither an angel nor a beast: but she was a young 
woman whose heart was in the right place, and whose mind had 
never as yet been out of accord with her emotions. 

Her tather, one of the leading citizens of Hickory, and fifth 
in descent from the original settler, had served in the war, and 
had received a wound at Antietam, from the effects of which he 
died a year afterwards. Neli was then a child of thirteen; she 
had no brothers or sisters, for a little brother had died at birth, 
and Mrs. Anthony had ever since been more or less of an invalid. 
There was a farm to be looked after anda household to be managed, 
and since Mrs. Anthony was quite broken down by her husband’s 
death, Nell took the reins in her small hands. Always observant 
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of what was before her, she was already familiar with the detail 
of farm and house work, and the faculty of causation being well 
developed in her, she divined enough of the theory. Finally, being 
active and practical, she did no small share of the work herself. 
She milked the cows, made the butter, looked after the hens, kept 
an eye on the kitchen garden, made the bread (as has already been 
intimated), and kept the house in order from top to bottom. The 
things which she was physically incapable of doing herself were done 
under her direction ; and her ‘help,’ both out-door and in, recognised 
the simple authority and sagacity of the little thing, and carried 
out her commands willingly and etfectively. She had not the air of 
being older than her years, but she was equal to her emergencies. 
Amidst all her active employments, she found time to study her 
lessons and to read in her father’s library. Her invalided mother 
never had a day’s anxiety, either about her or about the house and 
farm. So the child grew up into young womanhood wholesomely, 
busily and serenely, and without the least self-consciousness. If 
she had contemplated her own actions at all, she would only have 
seen that they were the natural expression of her character—there 
was no sense of duty in them. 

When she was eighteen, having learned all that the Hickory 
schools could teach her, as well as a good deal more that is untor- 
tunately not taught in schools, she devoted several hours a day to 
being a teacher herself. To be a country school-marm is not 
captivating to the imagination; but as Nell Anthony did it for 
love, and was never strenuous about discipline, she made no 
ungainly figure at it. As to discipline, it came of itself; the 
children felt the order that was in her mind, and, probably 
because they loved her, endeavoured to imitate her in this as 
in other things. Besides, she did not teach them arithmetic and 
spelling, she let their poor little brains as much as possible alone, 
and applied herself to their imagination and their emotions. She 
read fairy stories and poetry to them, and in other ways led them 
to feel the difference between truth and tact, between outside 
and inside, between the temporary and the permanent. It was 
all Greek to the school committee; but, Nell Anthony’s motives 
and character being above suspicion, and the children seeming to 
get good rather than harm from it—and no expense to thie 
exchequer being involved, they let her have her way. Indeed, 
everybody let her have her own way, not because she insisted upon 
having it, but because she so evidently knew what her way was. 
There is no power in the world so effective as personal power, 
because only a stronger personal power can resist it. 

And is this all there is to tell about Nell Anthony? For that 
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matter, not much can be told about any body or thiag. Action is 
solid, narrative is linear, says Carlyle ; and narrative’s only chance 
is in stimulating the imaginative sympathy of the reader. Would 
that every writer had the skill to avoid the explicit and to 
cultivate the suggestive! However, Nell’s secret has already been 
partly betrayed, and nothing can be gained by concealing the rest. 
Warren Bell had been her first playmate, and at all times, when- 
ever she might have thought of herself, she did think of him. He 
had never told her that he loved her, though he had often told 
himself so; she had never told herself that she loved him, but love 
him she did. She was not in the habit of thinking about her 
feelings, and giving them names ; when the feeling came, it justified 
and explained itself. This dialectician’s distinction between object 
and subject is unknown and impossible to true emotion: object 
and subject are one; so Nell would not have put it that she loved 
Warren, but rather that her love was—Warren. She disappeared 
entirely from her own sight, and only he remained, transfigured. 

Of course, she had only arrived at a certain phase of the 
passion; but it was the ideal phase. It was love before incarna- 
tion, with the heavenly light and aroma about it. It may 
ultimately reach a yet higher stage—just as a man who has lived 
and suffered and overcome attains to a loftier purity and deeper 
innocence than the infant can claim; but, meanwhile, every step 
seems a step downward. Of course, too, we are speaking here of 
love, and not of the bookish and bloodless sentiment which com- 
monly passes by.that name. So it was, at all events, that Nell 
Anthony had never troubled herself to speculate as to whether 
Warren Bell loved her; nor had she ever thought of jealousy. 
Such considerations belong to the earth, and her love had not yet 
touched that level. It was a deep, secret, silent happiness to her, 
an inspiration and a benediction—something, indeed, too sacred 
for public discussion. He had written her many letters, which 
she had read and kept; but it was not what he wrote that she 
cared for in them—she cared for them because they were written 
by him. She had written to him in answer; what she told him 
was the simplest record of her daily life—and of the outward life, 
not the inward; but the thought that she was telling it to him 
gave to the words a consecration and a joy; and they came from as 
deep a place in her heart as if they had been the choicest and most 
emphatic utterance of unbridled infatuation. Such was the sum 
of her love history so far; and she had never dreamed of its going 
any farther. 

Of late, Warren had been receding farther and farther intoa world 
of which she knew nothing; but he was no farther from her heart 
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than ever. She did not need to look for him: she felt him there. 
The sudden sinking of her mother, like a figure of snow melting 
all at once in the spring rain and sunshine, brought a sense of pro- 
found solemnity, which made that other figure seem clearer and 
nearer, instead of dimming it; for, even then, she could not think 
of herself at all. 


Ifl. 
THEY MEET. 


A BELT of woodland lay to the south of Hickory, and approached 
within a mile or two of the outskirts of the village. It covered 
one of the last low spurs of the western hills, subsiding towards 
the ocean. Ridges of granite peeped here and there through the 
soil, in the crevices of which innumerable columbines grew and 
nodded their flushed heads; and may-flowers, anemone, lady’s 
slipper, and rhodera, each in their season, made the place beautiful. 
Here, too, were the best huckleberries and blueberries; and in 
autumn, ripe nuts came rattling down from the trees. It had 
been a favourite spot with Warren in his boyhood; and, either by 
chance, or from some obscure appreciation of its sylvan charm, 
the Hickory farmers had spared its trees and flowers, but it re- 
mained inviolate, and just as he remembered it. The road passed 
through the midst of it, the trees flung their boughs across the way, 
and the soft sunshine struggled down between the new green foliage. 
The birds were singing as if each one of them had to express the 
whole of nature in music. And, midway in a sunny and shadowy 
glade, Warren saw a woman walking slowly before him, with flowers 
in her hand. 

He did not need a second glance to recognise that figure—not 
too tall, not too slender, with head serenely poised, and firm, 
rhythmical step. He quickened his pace. His foot made no 
sound on the softened surface of the road; but, before he was 
within fifty yards of her, she turned slowly, saw him coming, and 
stood still. 

He came up rapidly, took her hand, and looked at her intently, 
before either of them spoke. She was pale, and her eyes seemed 
larger than usual under her dark, straight brows; but her red lips 
met each other with the same quiet composure as ever, neither 
smiling nor drooping. 

‘So you are here,’ she said, after a moment. 

‘Not too late, I hope, answered he. 

‘It is this afternoon.’ 
‘I'm glad we met here.’ 
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*I came out for some flowers °—she liked these spring flowers. 
* How lovely the day is! The earth seems all tender. And you have 
left all your business, Warren ?’ 

‘My business? This is it: you are alone now, Nell; who 
should be with you if I am not? I could do nothing else but 
come.’ 

She paused a little, and then said, ‘I have not felt alone; but 
I suppose I am.’ 

They began to walk onward together. Warren had something 
to say—-something that he had come to say; but it seemed better 
to postpone it for the present. The girl was evidently preoccupied 
with the scenes and thoughts of the last few days, and would scarcely 
be ready yet to hear him. Moreover, now that he was by her 
side, he felt that he must find other words, and in another manner, 
than he had anticipated. He had forgotten how reserved and 
undemonstrative she was. If he wished to succeed, he must shape 
his request heedfully. He did wish to succeed; but for her sake 
rather than his own. He fully believed that she cared for him, 
and he knew there had been a time when she was to him the most 
desirable object in the world. That time had now passed, though 
he had never told her so, nor meant that she should ever know it. 
Indeed, he did not (he thought) love her less; but other things 
had become more absorbing to him. What had seemed to be love 
three years ago, now, in the opening out of a wider life anda 
higher ambition, was seen to be trieudly affection merely. Nell 
Anthony would still have remained the sole goddess of his worship, 
had he remained in Hickory, and never developed the qualities 
and capacities, and acquired the knowledge which made him what 
he now was. This simple country life, with its peace, its monotony, 
its tameness, its limitations, was the life for which a country girl 
like her was naturally fitted; but, as his partner in the career 
which he saw opening before him, she could scarcely fail to be 
somewhat out of place. Nevertheless, his conscience would not 
permit him to put her aside on that account. Though he had 
never asked her in set terms to be his wife, he knew that he had 
at one time hoped to make her so; he believed that she had 
understood and returned his love; that for his sake she had for- 
borne to admit any other man to her regard, and that, in her 
quiet constancy, she would never dream that he could change. At 
this time, too, when she stood solitary in the world, it would be 
even dastardly to desert her. To a man like Warren Bell, his 
word was as good as his bond, and an understanding as good as 
his word. 

There was no other woman in the case. Nell Anthony had no 
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human rival—unless it were that figure of Warren Bell himself, 
rich, honoured, powerful, distinguished, which he saw before him 
in the future. He believed that he had work to do in the world, 
that his country would know him and remember him, that he 
would leave his country’s affairs in a condition more prosperous 
than he found them. But the achievement of this object would 
require ali his energies; and to give hostages to fortune at the 
outset was poor policy. He must neglect either his wife or his 
ambition, unless he could find a wife who would promote his 
ambition, and that, he felt sure, was not to be expected of Nell. 
Her idea of ambition would be to nurse and rear her children, to 
keep her bouse neat, and to fill her husband’s heart. It wasa 
woman’s ambition, and there was none purer or better; but 
Warren feared that he could not help her to realise it, any more 
than she could stimulate him. Yet duty enjoined that he should 
try. 

For the moment, however, he put the subject aside, and talked 
with her about her mother, and about the general state of affairs 
in Hickory. But as her ears seemed to be more awake than her 
tongue, it happened that most of the talking was done by him; 
and so it was also natural that, after a while, he should come to 
speak more of his own affairs than of hers. 

‘When I first went to New York,’ he said, ‘I had no notion 
what would come of it. I understood the work, of course, and I 
found’no difficulty in managing tbe men. That’s unlike the 
other part of the business—it comes by nature, or ndt at all. But 
for g-getting on, it’s worth the other ten times over.’ 

‘What sort of men?’ inquired Nell. 

‘Irishmen, to begin with. But when the people in authority 
see what you can do they increase your responsibilities, I began 
with four Paddies, and now I’m third in command under the chief, 
and have control of the whole hydrographic survey. I sit in my 
office and issue orders. And I’ve got an insight into how things 
are worked.’ 

‘ Are they not worked right ?’ 

‘N-not to my thinking. But you wouldn’t understand: New 
York is not like Hickory.’ 

‘ But isn’t there more good there, as well as more bad ?’ 

‘You have to hunt for the good: but the bad h-hunts you. 
Nothing moves without politics, and politics means getting money 
without vorking for it—or, at any rate, without producing anything 
of public use. This is the way of it: the public pays money to 
have things done, and the politicians take the money, and d-don't 
do the things.’ 
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‘Why does the public let the politicians be where the 
money is?’ 

‘That’s just the point, Nell. Unless you’re a scamp, and get 
rich by politics, politics will make you poor. Now, you see, honest 
men with families to support must follow an honest business that 
pays them; they can’t afford to be politicians: it would cost them 
either their money or their reputation. The consequence is, of 
course, that politics are managed by dishonest men. And that 
isn’t the worst of it.’ 

‘Tt must stifle you,’ said she, drawing a long breath. 

‘It would stifle you; but I mean to s-stifle it. The worst of 
it is, that all public concerns, and a great many private ones, are 
run by political cliques. That means that the men chosen to do a 
piece of work are appointed and paid by politicians; and in order 
to keep their places, they must vote for the re-election of their 
masters. A man who connives at swindlers soon becomes a swindler 
himself. They call it standing by one another, and make it out 
a cole of honour. So the whole thing is rotten through and 
through.’ 

‘Can you make it pure again, Warren ?’ 

‘I believe I can; I’m going to give all that’s in me to trying. 
I’ve got the honesty and I’ve got the brains; and I need any one 
thing—that’ s money. 

- That is a pity.’ 

‘Hard work in my profession will give me money, in-time. 
And when I have the sinews of war my own sinews will do the rest. 
But I must be independent, above all things, or it’s no use.’ 

‘Certainly, New York is not like Hickor y, said Nell, musingly. 

‘I long to be at them!’ exclaimed Warren Bell, grasping his 
stick and shaking it. ‘I wish I were free—with a million of my 
own. I hate every year’s delay—and every d-day. Twenty-six is 
none too young to begin such a work as that.’ 

Nell Anthony looked at him and wished that she could help 
him. That was all she wished: and she said nothing. 

By this time they had emerged from the wood, and were passing 
down the low uplands towards the village. When Warren saw the 
familiar houses, white and gray, with the trees rising above them 
and the familiar fields surrounding them, with the little river 
winding through, he wondered for a moment whether he were not 
a fool. Was this the first age that evil had been known in the 
world? Was he the first reformer who had sworn to set it right ? 
Was there any greater happiness than to enjoy a quiet home, 
lovely children, a loving wife? Why should he ever return to New 
York? Why should he not remain for ever here ? 
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‘ Nell,’ he said, taking her hand, and bringing her face to face 
with him, ‘ before we go farther, I want to ask you a question.’ 

She looked up at him, still with one hand in his, and holding 
her flowers in the other. 

‘TI have been thinking of it for a long time,’ he went on. ‘It 
was one reason of my coming here. We have known each other 
all our lives. I have known no woman so well as I’ve known you 
—I’ve never wished to. My life, since I became a man, has not 
left me much chance for society—it has been hard work among 
men. But when I was a boy at college, I used to think that you 
must be my wife. And now—if you care for me enough—the 
time has come. You are alone in the world and soam I. Let us 
live together from this time forth. Every day, when my work is 
over, I will come home to you, and 

Nell Anthony withdrew her hand. 

‘You should not have spoken of this,’ said she, meeting his 
eyes gravely. ‘ You don’t need me, Warren; and I don’t’—she 
paused —‘ need you, any more than I have you already. I am not 
alone; Iam content. And how can you feel alone, with your work 
and your hopes? I’ve never thought of marriage, and I don't 
want to think of it. That is not what I was meant for; and I— 
we should not help each other so.’ 

‘I have spoken at the wrong time,’ replied he; ‘ but don’t say 
that I’ve spoken wrongly. It's no time to ask you over your dear 
m-mother's grave, but ' 

‘ Yes; that was the time to ask me; if you must-ask at all; <hé 
interrupted. ‘Since she died, my mind has been clear, and I seea- 
I know. I can make no mistake now.’ 

‘I thought you l-loved me,’ said he. 

‘So I do, Warren,’ she answered, in a fainter voice; ‘but not 
in that way.’ 

There was a pause. ‘Nell,’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘if you 
say so, I'll give up New York and come and live with you here!’ 

Her cheeks flusbed slowly. ‘I do not love you in that way,’ 
she repeated. 

There was nothing more to be said. He had satisfied his 
conscience. But, though his conscience was satisfied, another 
voice began to murmur doubtfully in Warren Bell’s heart. It was 
too late, however; he saw his life before him, and she was not to 
be there. They walked onwards towards the village in silence. 








(To be continued.) 











A fin to Gibraltar. 


Weary of mists and fogs, which, with the shortening days, be- 
tokened the near approach of hateful winter, we determined to 
turn our faces eastward, and seek in other climes the light, and 
warmth, and sunshine, denied to Britain. 

Leaving Southampton shrouded in a grey November mist, 
we commenced a voyage which, from first to last, was like the 
pleasantest summer’s yachting. Of course, as we passed the Bay 
of Biscay, there was a grand sea on; we could not have wished it 
otherwise, for the waves off Cape Finisterre were a sight worth 
remembering. 

There were a few of our fellow-passengers, however, who 
scarcely took the sublime view of things. They rather agreed 
with the man who said the first day, ‘that he thought he would 
die, and the second, ‘that he feared he would not.’ However, 
even these lifted up their heads at last, and then we found our- 
selves as pleasant a company as ever sailed together, under the 
wing of the most fatherly of fine old sailors. 

- Only one shadow crossed our path, when, in the Bay of Biscay, 
a terrible cry of ‘A man overboard!’ made us aware that a poor 
young sailor had fallen from the rigging. For one moment a 
white face looked up from the seething waters, and that was all. 
A buoy was instantly thrown over, but we were running before a 
stiff breeze, and had gone some distance before the ship could be 
stopped and a boat lowered. For nearly an hour all eyes were 
strained to watch the tiny boat appearing and disappearing again, 
as it rose and fell behind the great green waves, with which the 
poor fellow had vainly battled. And at last his disheartened com- 
rades returned, having found the buoy; proof positive that further 
search was hopeless. 

Five minutes later the ship was again holding bravely on her 
course, and the passengers settled down to their previous occupa- 
tions, just as if there had been no interruption at all. The poor 
young lad had only just joined the ship, but his mirth and songs 
had made him popular in his own mess; and his mates looked sad 
enough. They sorted the sea chest which his poor mother had 
packed with such loving hands only two days before; and sent it 
back to her from Gibraltar, with the tidings that must leave her 
hearth cold and dark for many a weary day. 
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The sailors, who always attribute every mischance to the 
presence of the ‘parsons,’ found three on board on this occasion ; 
and to the college cap worn by one of these (as part of the 
regular dress of a naval chaplain) they at once attached all blame. 
Its doom was sealed; and at the solemn hour of midnight, while 
the owner slept the sleep of the innocent, a tribunal of smokers 
met in grim conclave to try the case. Then, chaunting a funeral 
dirge, they consigned the guilty cap to the briny deep; aud during 
the rest of the voyage the owner vainly sought for the treasure 
that could never return. 

After this mischance we steamed swiftly onward, without let 
or hindrance, with scarcely a breath of wind to speed or check 
our course. And on every side stretched the vast, boundless 
circle of wide, lone waters—plain, unbroken and unvarying, 
save when the oily calm ruffled into little wavelets, more like a 
flight of sea birds than like the younger brethren of those heav- 
ing, tossing billows which had already swaliowed up one of our 
company. 

I think it must be a dark, prosaic spirit which can be alto- 
gether insensible to the silent teaching of such scenes as these. 
There is such a sense of unutterable repose in the unity of the 
broad sea and sky blending together on an invisible horizon: and 
this more especially in the stillness of a dark moonless night, 
when their mysterious vastness comes over one with so awful a 
sense of the infinite, and when the spirit seems to expand as though 
it had found the breathing-room which it lacked in the garish 
daylight. 

And yet what an ever-renewed joy is the daily miracle of 
daybreak! I always feel, when I am on the sea, that it is well to 
be astir betimes, to greet that solemn dawn, to watch the light 
welling up from beneath the dark horizon, and, like an advancing 
tide, steal onward, slowly, almost imperceptibly, and yet so 
steadily; till the pale stars hide their light, and the dark heaven 
is all glowing with the glory of the coming day. Still, the sea- 
line remains in darkness until the great day-star rises from ‘ below 
the verge,’ and the whole is changed into one flood of radiant 
dancing light, more dazzling than the glorious sun which it re- 
flects. And with the dawn there often comes a breeze, and the 
crisp exhilarating air makes the heart buoyant as itself. 

On such a moruving we caught our first glimpse of the wonder- 
ful old Rock of Gibraltar, as he lay, still half shrouded in mist, 
and just tinged with the earliest rays from behind the clear blue 
Atlas mountains. Some have compared him to a grand couching 
lion, looking towards Africa, and I think the simile is good. <A 
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gigantic lion, in truth, 1,430 feet in height and three miles in 
length, seeming to float on the ocean. The African coast was 
almost as distinct as the Spanish; the Ape’s Hill (Abyla) flushed 
with delicate lilac. 

Then we remembered that we had reached the Mons Calpe, 
and that these two great rock-mountains were the very Pillars of 
Hercules, reminding us of the days when Europe and Africa were 
one continent, joined by a flat neck of land, across which the 
Phoenicians are said to have cut a canal, thus giving the ocean iis 
first excuse for gradual encroachmeuts. JT ive centuries before 
Christ the width was measured, and recorded at half a mile. 
One hundred years later it had widened to fowr miles. After 
three hundred years more, Pliny quotes it at jive miles. Then 
Livy and various writers allude to it at intervals, as gradually in- 
creasing to siv, ten and twelve miles; this last is the present 
width, and the elevation of the ground on either side must 
render further enlargement impossible. 

Delightful as the contrast of warm sunlight after chill fogs 
must ever be, [ know of no spot where the transition appears so 
sudden and so charming, as when, one short week after leaving 
the leafless parks and squares of grey, colourless London, we find 
ourselves in such a blaze of sunshine as makes us gladly seek the 
shady side of the street, or take shelter beneath the cool foliage in 
the Alameda—that loveliest of gardens, which hangs in terraces 
along the face of the fortified cliffs, while, below it, strong lines of 
fortitication guard the sea-level. 

Those grey rocks meet a cloudless Llue overhead, which finds 
its mirror in a still bluer sea. And here we sit among fan-like 
palmettos, under shadow of dark umbrella pines, or the feathery 
aromatic pepper-tree, while masses of geraniums and Barbadoes 
aloes seem to fire the underwood with their bright jets of scarlet 
flame. Great cacti stretch out weird arms, and tall spikes of 
aloes cut the sea line, carrying our eyes across its blue to the 
dazzling white villages of San Roque and Algeciras, whose bull- 
fights and genuine sleepy Spanish life are so attractive to the 
dwellers on the Rock. 

The former is only about five miles from Gibraltar, and is a 
favourite meet for the Calpe fox-hounds, a garrison pack which 
affords many a good run, Good woodcock shooting, partridges, 
and wild fowl, also afford excellent sport thereabouts. The iuter- 
vening cork woods give good wild-boar hunting, and are also a 
rendezvous where pleasant riding parties find a shady picnicing 
ground, and then end the day with a swift ten-miles galop home- 
wards along the white sands, so as to pass the sentinels before the 
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evening gun excludes alike friends and foes from British terri- 
tory; else they are doomed to spend the dreary night on the sandy 
strip of neutral ground, which lies between the two parallel rows of 
sentry-boxes which mark the English and Spanish lines. Eighteen 
white sentry-boxes mark the Spanish outposts, aud a similar row, 
coloured blue, form Eagland’s boundary. The intervening space 
is capable of being instantly flooded, if necessary, so as to turn 
Gibraltar into a true island. In time of peace, however, the 
neutral ground serves as a race-course and cricket-ground. 

But military discipline is here the great order of the day. 
Never for one moment can you forget the ruling spirit. You 
dare not produce a pencil and notebook till your sketching pass is 
duly signed and countersigned; and even that is only given fora 
limited period, and with the proviso that you must make no 
drawing of any fortification (as if you could omit the one cha- 
racteristic of the place). 

At every turn you come on new batteries, great guns and 
mortars, with their thousand hard, black eyes, keeping watch and 
ward. Death’s playthings everywhere. The very gardens yield- 
ing only grapeshot and other Dead Sea fruit. Beside the graceful 
flower vases, are heaped up great pyramids of cannon balls; fixed 
bayonets gleam beneath the spiked aloes; tall plumes of grasses 
wave over plumed bonnets, and scarlet blossoms resolve themselves 
into tartans as first one, then another, well-known regiment 
marches down with pipes playing; for there is a field day on the 
parade ground, in as picturesque a spot as you are likely to find; 
and Spaniards and Moors, Jews and Britons, are among the spec- 
tators, to say nothing of Rock Scorpions, as English children born 
on * Old Gib’ are called. 

Doubtless, also, the Barbary apes are looking down on us from 
their haunts among the cliffs, where they still find a refuge, being 
protected by stringent laws. They are tailless, of course, as their 
name implies. Poor humble-looking creatures, yet more precious 
than all their long-tailed brethren, inasmuch as they are the sole 
representatives of the monkey tribe still existing in Europe. They 
are found, however, in vast numbers on the coast of Barbary ; and 
this handful on the Rock seems to corroborate the story of the 
former union of the two continents. It would seem that the 
making of the Phoenician canal had cut off the retreat of this 
little garrison, isolating them from their fellows. But, though 
they alone remain as living proofs of the time when Europe and 
Atrica were one, there are wonderful caves in the Rock, where 
bones of elephants and rhinoceroses, leopards and hyenas, lie bleach- 
ing together, as they have lain for countless centuries; strange 
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memorials of still more remote ages, when they and their fellows 
were free to wander at large through Spanish and Italian forests, 
and thence pass undisturbed to Calais, and across the dry land to 
Dover, there to leave their old bones for the wonder and edifica- 
tion of curious and inquisitive human beings in this nineteenth 
century. 

The caves are not all antediluvian tombs. Some bave been 
homes of the living, who have sought an asylum in times of 
danger. 

One of the most interesting of these rock dwellings is known 
as Martin’s Cave; its only entrance is from the actual face of the 
precipice; the perpendicular cliff towering seven hundred feet 
above it, while an equally precipitous wall of natural and artificial 
fortification lies between it and the calm blue sea below. The 
only access to this cave is along a steep and dangerous rocky 
ledge, scarcely to be called a path, whence one false step would 
hurl you through mid-air to find your rest in the quiet waters of 
the Mediterranean. But within the cavern you will find still 
quieter waters. You pass from the glowing sunlight into the dim, 
ghostly cave, where tall stalagmites rise up to meet the pendant 
stalactites which adorn the roof, giving an effect of grey pillars, 
some slender, some massive; and as you peer through these, into 
the innermost recesses of the cave, you perceive a still, dark pool, 
into which, from time to time, one single drop of water falls with 
a dull splash from the rock above. 

A more beautiful stalactite cave is that of St. Michael, near 
the summit of the rock; a very large cave, apparently supported 
by hundreds of these fairy pillars, all of the purest glittering 
white, which, when lighted up with blue fire, suggest some wonder- 
ful enchanted forest where stems and foliage have alike been 
transformed to silvery dazzling snow by the weird frost-genii. 
The entrance to this fairy palace is guaided by a dark, yawning 
chasm, whose gloomy depths have never been fathomed, though 
in each crevice there doubtless lurk sinister tales of horror. 
Various enterprising travellers have tried to explore it. Some 
have returned from its shadows; to others they have proved 
fatal. Two soldiers started together, determined to solve its 
mysteries. One at length returned, the other was never again 
heard of. One gentleman succeeded in scrambling down about 
four hundred feet. Another was lowered by ropes, and to his 
horror alighted on some soft substance, which by the pale glare of 
his torch he perceived to be the ghastly form of a murdered man. 
It may be that many such have here been beguiled to their doom, 
for few would think of searching in this eerie cavern, 
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The only ancient building of any interest on the Rock is an 
old Moorish castle, the Torre de Omenaje, built in the eighth 
century, when the Moors dethroned the Christian King of Spain. 
This we pass on our way to such of the fortified galleries as we 
are permitted to see, on the strength of a pass from the town- 
major. There are some of these which are kept so secret that 
no one is admitted. They are said to have been completed 
within five years, having been commenced in 1727 and finished in 
1732. They are about three miles in extent, and are tunnelled in 
tiers along the north front of the mighty crag. Their origin was 
a simple excavation in the face of the rock, as a place of shelter, 
with a breathing hole. Then some one suggested that a cannon 
should be posted to defend the opening ; and this idea led to the 
formation of those tunnelled galleries running in tiers along the 
face of the precipice, which is perforated at intervals to allow 
mounted cannon to pour a raking fire on possible invaders. 

In fact the whole rock from base to summit is lined with most 
formidable casemated batteries, and the different galleries are 
connected by passages also cut in the solid rock, to protect the 
troops from the enemy’s fire. So that, if properly victualled and 
garrisoned, Gibraltar may well be deemed impregnable. Many a 
time has it already withstood every shock: lightning and gun- 
powder by turns have done their worst. Fire celestial and fire 
infernal have rained and raged round that grand grey rampart, and 
have made no more impression than a child’s mimic gun on the 
stern old Rock. Storm-beaten it is, and scathed with fire, yet 
rearing the same calm front with which of old it has mocked all 
besiegers. 

The formation of these fortified galleries seems to have given 
birth to the corps of Sappers and Miners. The inconvenience 
and expense of bringing from England civil mechanics, who might 
at any moment return home, gave rise to the idea of organising a 
body of military artizans—a corps which has already left so many 
traces of its hundred-year life—but none more marvellous than 
the first-fruit of its labours. Each of the thousand guns stands 
in a small aleoved chamber, affording a grand shelter for the 
artillerymen, and it must be a rare chance which allows an 
enemy’s shell to find entrance. One such successful aim is re- 
corded during the siege, when a shot, entering through an em- 
brasure on Princess Amelia’s Battery, deprived the four gunners 
of seven legs. 

As we rested in one of these recesses, enjoying the cool breeze 
that came up to us from the sea, we could not but think what 
rare music there must be from this great rock-organ, when the 
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spirit of the storm is awake, and the wind pipes and whistles 
through these long corridors, and in and out of the gun-ports, 
making wild, wailing requiems for the brave who have fallen at 
their post, and songs of triumph for victories won. 

We were led through what seemed to us never-ending galleries 
to various points of interest, such as the Salta del Lobo (the 
Wolf’s Leap), Wilk’s Battery and the Rock Gun ; the latter gives 
tongue at sunrise and sunset, and to the dwellers on the Rock 
gunfire is a very important regulator of daily life. 

We clambered upward and onward, through one dark passage 
after another, till at last we reached St. George’s Hall, where the 
excavation has been so large as to deserve that name, and which 
was once the scene of a great festival graced by the presence of 
Lord Nelson. Bristling cannon are posted at every opeding round 
this great natural tower, so that in case of an attack they could 
sweep all before them. 

Otherwise the scene that lay far beneath us, as we peeped out 
from the darkness, was calm and peaceful indeed—the narrow 
strip of sandy neutral ground, with the sea on either side for ever 
changing froin blue to rippling sea-green like a sheet of veined 
malachite ; then the Spanish lines, stretching back into the snow- 
capped Sierra Nevada, and all the mountain ranges of Granada ; 
while the sheer precipice, from the verge of which we looked 
down, served as a most rugged foreground, carrying the eye down- 
ward to the ‘The Devil’s Tower,’ a fine old Moorish barbican, 
rising from the base of the cliff. 

Peaceful as it was, imagination conjured up a strangely dif- 
ferent scene, when land and sea alike swarmed with French and 
Spanish troops, 40,000 in number, who for four long years, from 
June 1779 till February 1783, beleaguered the fortress, then held 
by General Eliot, with a garrison of 7,000 men. The enemy 
erected batteries right across the sandy isthmus, while in the bay 
they had forty-seven ships of the line and ten ‘ battering ships,’ 
besides countless lesser craft. 

One night the Rock narrowly escaped being taken by surprise. 
A goatherd having undertaken to guide the Spaniards by a path 
then unknown to the English, five hundred troops followed him 
one dark night, and crept silently to a hollow called the Silleta, 
or little chair, and thence to the Signal Station, where they slew 
the guard. There they awaited reinforcements from below ; these, 
however, were delayed, and the garrison meanwhile were aroused, 
and, sallying forth, drove back the invaders. The Silleta was 
immediately filled up, and the path utterly destroyed and made 
inaccessible, and the siege wore on through weary months, 
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At last a furious general attack was met by an incessant fire 
of red-hot balls on the enemy’s fleet—five thousand were thrown in 
one day; till at length the battering ships took fire, as, owing to 
the thickness of their timbers, the red-hot balls sank deep into 
the wood and could not be dislodged. The scene that ensued in 
the darkness of that terrible night must have been awful indeed ; 
and so fearful were the groans and shrieks of the wounded and 
dying, that brave Englishmen forgot to let their foes perish in the 
flames, and ventured to their rescue; the Marine brigade being 
foremost in this work of mercy, which added fresh laurels to their 
victory. It was said that in this engagement the Spaniards lost 
3,000 men, while the garrison had only sixteen killed, and the 
demage done to the fortress was repaired in a few hours. 

A few days later a formidable English fleet came to the relief 
of the town, the siege was raised, and Britain once more left in 
undisputed possession of the stronghold, which, in the days of 
Queen Anne she had acquired, as a sort of luck-penny, while 
fighting on behalf of the Archduke Charles, in whose name it had 
been seized by Sir George Rooke, July 24, 1704, who surprised it 
when garrisoned by only eighty men. 

Of course our holding Gibraltar is an arrangement about as 
pleasant for Spain as it would be to England to see a French 
garrison in full possession of Dover Castle, and fortifying impreg- 
nable galleries in Shakespeare’s Clitt, beneath the protection of 
which all manner of smugglers might find safety; whereas any 
rash revenue cutter, venturing within range, would forthwith be 
fired at, and probably sunk! No wonder that Spain would fain 
reclaim this heaven-built bulwark of her shores. 

Nor are there lacking some members of the Peace party who 
would gladly see Britain give up a possession which, even in time 
of-peace, involves an annual expenditure of upwards of 20,000/. to 
support her garrison of five thousand men, in addition to the cost 
of ammunition. Others, remembering that upwards of fifty 
millions sterling has already been laid out in costly fortifications, 
hope that England may never be induced to give up a stronghold 
which Burke described as a post of power which makes us invalu- 
able to our friends, and dreadful to our enemies; a secure station 
for the outfit and repair of vessels of all tonnage, a valnable coal- 
ing station, and a fortress which, in addition to all possible 
munitions of war, is furnished with stores, and water cisterns which, 
it is said, should supply a garrison of 150,000 men during two 
years, 

Spain has, however, the meagre satisfaction of doing to 
Morocco what England has done to her, and irritates the Moors 
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by retaining the town and castle of Ceuta, which commands the 
opposite side of the straits, It acts as a sort of Botany Bay, 
being a military prison for convicts, and is defended by a large 
Spanish garrison, The place was originally founded by the 
Pheenicians, and has been a possession lardly contested by 
Romans, Goths, and Moors. The latter still struggle to wrench 
it from their foes. They have even succeeded in cutting off the 
whole water-supply, which was dependent on a great aqueduct, so 
that the garrison are now compelied to draw, not provisions only, 
but even water, from the opposite coast of Spain; chiefly from the 
little town of Algeciras, whose white houses we see yonder, re- 
flected in the blue sea. 

In olden days Algeciras was a place of such importance, that 
it was looked upon by the Moors as the key of Spain, and the 
title of King of Algericas is still borne by the Spanish monarchs, 
a title assumed when, in A.p. 1334, the Moorish city was captured 
by the Christian host after a siege of twenty months. Crusaders 
from all parts of Christendom came to the aid of the gallant Alonzo 
XI. ot Spain, and the siege formed a marked era in the wars of the 
Crescent and the Cross. 

In the flush of victory, Alonzo caused the fine old Moorish 
town to be destroyed, and its fortifications were razed to the 
ground. The modern town was rebuilt in the middle of last 
century, by order of Charles III., with the intention of keeping 
a vigilant watch over proceedings at Gibraltar, and in some 
measure checking the amount of smuggling which was so openly 
and extensively carried on from the British free port. The 
authorities on the Spani-h frontier seem, however, to have con- 
nived at a system which, however disadvantageous to the revenue, 
was profitable to themselves individually, so that it is only quite 
recently that any check has been laid on smuggling. Now, the 
principal article of illicit trade is tobacco, large quantities of 
which are thus conveyed into Spain by Spanish subjects. 

On the highest point of the Rock is the Signal Station, 
known to the Spaniards as El Hacho, ‘the torch,’ in memory of 
the beacon fires which gave warning of danger in days gone by. 
The view from this point is magnificent. On the one hand, look- 
ing towards Europe across the sandy isthmus we see the Sierra 
de Ronda and the coast of Spain, while in the far distance the 
snowy sierras of Granada are scarcely to be distinguished from 
luminous clouds. Then, looking across the sunlit straits, we 
behold a land, green, and seemingly fertile, scarcely realising our 
dreams ot Africa. Along the coast we discern the towns of Ceuta, 
San Roque, and Algeciras, with a background of classic mountain 
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ranges. One of them bears the name of Gibal Moosa, the Mount 
of Moses, which reminds us that the name of the rock on which we 
stand is a corruption of Gibal Tarik, the Mount of Tarik—a title 
derived from the Berber conqueror, who landed here in the year 
A.D. 711. 

As a foreground we have on the one hand the mighty precipice, 
which forms the face of the Rock—-on the other, but far, far below 
us, lies the town of Gibraltar with its quiet harbour. Beautiful 
beyond telling is the soft dreamy loveliness of the azure plain that 
lies outstretched before us, losing itself in a boundless horizon, 
while on its nearer waters float vessels of every size, all faultlessly - 
mirrored in the blue waters. Amongst others, we note the ‘ Owen 
Glendower,’ Nelson’s first line-of-battle ship, now used as a hospital 
for sick convicts—a race of miserable wretches whom we have seen 
working i large gangs on all the public roads. 

The west, where the strongly fortified town lies, is the only 
side from which the Rock is accessible ; the east and south are 
naturally so steep and rugged, and so very difficult of access, that 
au attack would seem almost hopeless, even were there no fortifica- 
tions; and as to the North Face, it is a sheer perpendicular preci- 
pice of about 1,400 fe-t, apparently wholly inaccessible. 

Yet down this face, two months before our visit, an American 
sailor had clambered for mere frolic. Of course, as his shipmates 
would say, he was several sheets in the wind; which probably 
accounted for his safety, as no sober man could possibly have per- 
formed such a feat, and you know the proverb which declares, 
‘Il y aun Dieu pour les ivrognes!’ The guard below stood breath- 
lessly wa'ching this proceeding, and ut once arrested him, till he 
could give account of himself. And next day every atom of pro- 
jecting rock, that had afforded him footing, was carefully removed, 
and the precipice literally scraped. 

Descending from the galleries, we now continued our wander- 
ings over this historic ground. I cannot say that the city has 
much to recommend it to the artistic eye; its streets are narrow, 
but not picturesque. The flat-roofed houses are dull and dingy. 
Huge whitewashed barracks are dazzling in their cleanliness, but 
painfully commonplace. None of the public buildings can be 
called attractive. The garrison library ranks high, and there are 
several clubs and a theatre. The Governor seeks refuge from an 
uninteresting Government House in a pleasant country villa, 
nestling under the cliffs at Europa Point. The Anglican bishop 
niinisters in an English cathedral of a Moorish type of architecture. 
The Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic, who bears the title of Bishop 
of Antinoe, has recently succeeded in supplementing a very poor 
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church by a really handsome building. The Wesleyans and Pres- 
byterians are each represented, and the Jews have a synagogue, 
in which, however, no women are allowed to appear. They may 
attend public worship in private, within closed galleries. 

The colony is so essentially British, that none save British 
subjects may enter it without a passport, and no foreigner—not 
even an American—may stay on the Rock without obtaining a 
police permit for a specified number of days. Those who wish to 
become residents have to find security from their Consul or some 
other householder, The resident population is about 17,000, 
‘exclusive of the garrison, which numbers about 5,000 in time of 
peace. But in addition to these, there is a constant influx of 
sailors from the vessels in harbour, and of Moors and Spaniards, 
bringing their wares to market—fruit, fish, vegetables, and game. 
These lend a strong dash of Oriental life and colour to the too 
prosaic town, and moreover offer us many temptations in the form 
of rich Moorish stuffs, charming woollen saddle-bags for mules, 
Spanish mantas of striped woollen stuff, with large bright tassels, 
and beautifully enamelled metal-work. 

Here and there some genuine Spanish figures lounge in the 
shade; Spanish muleteers with strings of pack mules, munching 
melons, or smoking Spanish cigars, and purposing to return home 
laden with contraband goods. Those tall stately men in blue and 
white robes, or camel’s hair cloak and hood, are Moors, genuine 
brown Othellos, whose brown feet are encased in brown slippers. 
You may see them stalking along at sunrise, making for some 
point looking eastward, where they may worship towards Mecca. 
They go calmly and quietly, as a thing of course, with the dignity 
of men who have business on hand, worth attending to. 

Strangely in contrast with these, are the names which meet 
our eyes at every corner. ‘ The King’s Arms,’ ‘ The Good Woman,’ 
‘Ragged Staff” Big Gun Alley, Bombproof Lane, Snake in the 
Grass, Devil’s Tongue; the latter a fortified jetty with fire- 
tongued guns. Evidently the British soldier has had something 
to say in this matter. 

Long may he flourish on the Rock of Gibraltar! 


C. F, GORDON CUMMING, 
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BY CECIL POWER. 


CuarTter XI. 


LDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES, 


Anp now, while Minna Wroe was waiting at table in Regent’s 
Park, and while Colin Churchill was modelling sepulchral images 
for his Italian master, Cicolari, how was our other friend, Hiram 
Winthrop, employing his time beyond the millpond ? 

‘Bethabara Seminary, at the time when Hiram Winthrop, the 
eminent American artist, was enrolled among its alumni’ (writes 
one of his fellow-students), ‘occupied a plain but substantially 
built brick structure, commodiously located in the very centre of 
a large cornfield, near the summit of a considerable eminence in 
Madison County, N.Y. It had been in operation close on three 
years when young Winthrop matriculated there. He secured 
quarters in a room with four fellow-students, each of whom 
brought his own dipper, plate, knife, fork, and other essential 
requisites. Mr. Winthrop was always of a solitary, retiring 
character, without much command of language, and not given to 
attending the Debating Forum or other public institutions of our 
academy. Nor was he fond of the society of the lady students, 
though one or two of them, and notably the talented Miss Almeda 
A. Stiles, now a prominent teacher in a lyceum at Smyrna, Mo., 
early detected his remarkable gifts for pictorial art, and continu- 
ally importuned him to take their portraits, no doubt designing 
them for keepsakes to be given to the more popular male students. 
Young Winthrop always repelled such advances: indeed, he was 
generally considered in the light of a boorish rustic; and his 
singular aversion towards the Hopkinsite connection (in which he 
had nevertheless been raised by that excellant man, his father, late 
Deacon Zephaniah Winthrop, of Muddy Creek, N.Y.) caused him 
to be somewhat disliked among his college companions. His chief 
amusement was to retire into the surrounding country, oddly 
choosing for the purpose the parts remotest from the roads and 
houses, and there sketch the animated creation which seemed 
always to possess a greater interest for his mind than the persons 
or conversation of his fellow-citizens. He had, indeed, as facts 
subsequently demonstrated, the isglation of a superior individual. 
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Winthrop remained at Bethabara, so far as my memory serves me, 
for two years only.’ 

Indeed, the Hopkinsite Seminary was not exactly the sort of 
place fitted to suit the peculiar tastes of Hiram Winthrop. The 
boys and girls from the farms around had hardly more sympathy 
with him than the Deacon himself. Yet, on the whole, in spite 
of the drawbacks of his surroundings, Athens was a perfect para- 
dise to poor Hiram. This is a universe of relativities: and com- 
pared with life on the farm at Muddy Creek, life at Bethabara 
Seminary was absolute freedom and pure enjoyment to the solitary 
little artist. Here, as soon as recitation was over, he could 
wander out into the woods alone (after he had shaken off the 
attentions of the too sequacious Almeda), whenever he liked, no 
man hindering. The country around was wooded in places, and 
the scenery, like all that in Madison County, was beautifully un- 
dulating. Five miles along the leafy highroad brought him to the 
banks of Cananagua Lake, one of those immeasurable lovely sheets 
of water that stud the surface of Western New York for miles 
together; and there Hiram would sit down by the shore, and 
watch the great divers disappearing suddenly beneath the surface, 
and make little pictures of the grey squirrels and the soldier-birds 
on the margin of Cyrus Choke’s ‘ Elements of the Latin Language,’ 
which he had brought out with him, presumably for purposes of 
preparation against to-morrow’s class-work. But best of all there 
was a drawing-master at Athens, and from him, by Audouin’s 
special arrangement, the boy took lessons twice a week in perspec- 
tive and the other technical matters of his art—for, as to native 
ability, Hiram was really far better fitted to teach the teacher. 
Not a very great artist, that struggling German drawing-master at 
Athens, with his formal little directions of how to go jig-jig for 
a pine-tree, and to-whee, whee, whee, for an oak; not a very great: 
artist, to be sure; but still, a grand relief for Hiram to discover 
that there were people in the world who really cared about these 
foolish things, and didn’t utterly despise them though they were 
so irrelevant to the truly important questions of raising corn, and 
pork, and potatoes. 

The great joy and delight of the term, however, was Audouin’s 
periodical visit to his little protégé. Audouin at least was deter- 
mined to let Hiram’s individuality have fair play. He regarded 
him as a brand plucked from the burning of that corn-growing 
civilisation which he so cordially detested ; and he had made up 
his own mind, rightly or wrongly, that Hiram had genius, and that 
that genius must be allowed freely to develop itself. Hiram loved 
these quarterly visits better than anything else in the whole world, 
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because Audouin was the one person he had met in his entire life 
(except Sam Churchill) who could really sympathise with him. 

Two years after Hiram Winthrop went to Bethabara, Audouin 
wrote to ask whether he would come and spend a week or two at 
Lakeside during the winter vacation. Hiram cried when he read 
the letter; so much pleasure seemed almost beyond the possibilities 
of this world, and the Deacon would surely never consent; but to 
his great surprise, the Deacon wrote back gruffly, yes; and as soon 
as term was finished, Hiram gladly took the cars on the New York 
Central down to Nine Mile Bottom, the depot for Lakeside. 
Audouin was waiting to meet him at the depot, in a neat little 
sleigh; and they drove away gaily to the jingling music of the 
bells, in the direction of Audouin’s cottage. 

‘A severe artist, winter,’ Audouin said, glancing around him 
quickly over the frozen fields. ‘No longer the canvas and the 
colours, but the pure white marble and the flowing chisel. How 
the contours of the country soften with the snow, Hiram; what a 
divine cloak the winter clouds spread kindly over the havoc man 
has wrought upon this desecrated landscape! It was beautiful, 
once, I believe, in its native woodland beauty; and it’s beautiful 
even now when the white pall comes down, so, to screen and cover 
its artificial nakedness. The true curse of Ham (and worse) is 
upon us here; we have laughed at the shame of our mother 
earth.’ 

Hiram hardly understood him—he seldom quite understood 
his friend—but he answered, with a keen glance over the white 
snow, ‘I love the winter, Mr. Audouin; but I apprehend I like 
the summer an’ autumn best. You should jest have seen the 
crimson and gold on Cananagua Lake last fall; oh, my, the colours 
on the trees! nobody could ever have painted “em. I took out my 
paints an’ tried, but I wasn’t anywhere like it, I can tell you; Mr. 
Mooller, he said he didn’t b’lieve Claude or Turner could ever have 
painted a bit of Amurrican fall scenery.’ 

‘Mr. Miiller isn’t a conclusive authority,’ Audouin answered 
gravely, removirg his cigar as he spoke; ‘ but on this occasion I 
surmise, Hiram, he was probably not far from a correct opinion. 
Still, Mr. Miller won’t do for you any longer. The fact is, Hiram, 
sooner or later you must go to Europe. There’s no teaching here 
good enough for you. I’ve made up my mind that you must go 
to Europe. Whether the Deacon likes it or not, you've got to go, 
and we must manage one way or another.’ 

To Europe! Hiram’s brain reeled round at the glorious, im- 
possible notion. To Europe! Why, that was the wonderful 
romantic country where Tom Jones ran away with Amelia, where 
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Mr. Tracy Tupman rode to Ipswich on top of the mail-coach, 
where Moses bought the gross of green spectacles from the plau- 
sible vagabond at the country fair. Europe! There were kings 
and princes in Europe; and cathedrals and castles; and bishops 
and soldiers; ay, he could almost believe, too, there were giants, 
ogres, ghosts, and fairies. In Europe, Sam Wellers waited at the 
wayside inns; mysterious horsemen issued darkling from arched 
castle gates; Jews cut pounds of flesh, Abyssinian fashion, from 
the living breasts of Venetian ship-owners; and itinerant show- 
men wandered about with Farley’s waxworks across a country 
haunted by masked highwaymen and red-coated squires, who beat 
you halt to death for not telling them immediately which way the 
hare ran, As such a phantasmagoria of incongruous scenes did 
the mother continent of the American race present itself in some 
swimming panorama to Hiram’s excited brain. It was almost as 
though Aladdin and the one-eyed calender had suddenly appeared 
to him in the familiar woods of Geauga County, and invited him 
forthwith to take the cars for Bagdad at the urgent personal re- 
quest of the good Caliph Haroun al Raschid. 

The boy held his breath hard, and answered in his self-restrained 
American manner, ‘To Europe, Mr. Audouin! Well, I guess I 
should appreciate that, consid’able.’ 

‘Yes, Hiram, Audouin went on, ‘I’ve made my mind up to 
that. Sooner or later you must go to Europe. But not just at 
once, my boy. Not till you’re about nineteen; I should say; it 
wouldn’t do you so much good till then. Meanwhile, we must 
put you to some other school. Bethabara has done its little best 
for you: you must go elsewhere, meanwhile. I mean that you 
shall co to some one of the eastern colleges, Yale if possible.’ 

‘But what about father?’ Hiram asked. 

‘Your father must be made to do as I tell him. Look here, 
Hiram, the fact is this. You're a boy whose individuality must be 
developed. The Deacon mustn’t be allowed to prevent it. I've 
taken you in hand, and I mean to see you through it. Look 
yonder, my boy, at the edge of the ice there on the creek; look 
at the musquash sitting in the sun on the brink of the open 
water eating a clam, and the clamshells he has left strewed along 
the shore and beach behind him. See him drop in again and 
bring up another clam, and stride sleek and shining from the 
water on to his little cliff of ice again. You and I know that 
that sight is beautiful. You and I know that it’s the only thing 
‘on-earth worth living for—that power of seeing the beautiful in 
art and nature—but how many people do you suppose there are in 
all America that would ever notice it ? What percentage, Hiram, 
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of our great, free, intelligent, democratic people, that sing their 
own praises daily with so shrill a voice in their ten thousand 
“ Heralds,” and “ Tribunes,’ and “Courants,” and “ Mirrors” ? 
How small a percentage, Hiram ; how small a percentage !’ 

The boy coloured up crimson to the very roots of his shaggy 
hair. It was such a very new point of view to him. He had 
always known that he cared for these things towards which all 
other boys and men were mere dull materialistic Gallios ; but it 
had never before occurred to him that his doing so was any mark 
of a mental superiority on his part. Rather had he thought that 
it betokened some weakness or foolishness of his own nature, for 
he wasn’t like other boys; and not to be like other boys is treated 
so much as a crime in junior circles that it almost seems like a 
crime at last even to the culprit himself in person. So Hiram 
ecloured up with the shame of a first discovery of his own better- 
ness, and merely answered in the same quiet: self-restrained fashion, 
‘I apprehend, Mr. Audouin, there ain’t many folks who pay much 
attention to the pecooliarities of the common American musk-rat.’ 

All the rest of the way home, Audouin plied the boy with such 
subtle flattery—not meant as flattery, indeed, for Audouin was 
incapable of guile; if he erred, it was on the side of too outspoken 
truthfulness: yet, in effect, his habit of speaking always as though 
he and Hiram formed a class apart was really flattery of the deepest 
sort to the boy’s nature. At last they drew up at a neat wooden 
cottage in a small snow-covered glen, where the circling amphi- 
theatre of spruce pines opened out into a long sloping vista in 
front, and the frozen arm of the great lake spread its limitless 
ice sheet beyond, away over in weird perspective toward the low 
unseen Canadian shore. The boy uttered a little sharp cry of 
delight at the exquisite prospect. Audouin noticed it with plea- 
sure. ‘ Well, Hiram,’ he said, ‘here we are at last at my lodge in 
the wilderness.’ 

‘I never saw anything in all my life, the boy answered truth- 
fully, ‘ one-thousandth part so beautiful.’ 

Audouin was pleased at the genuine tone of the compliment. 
‘Yes, Hiram, he said, looking with a complacent smile down the 
pine-clad glen toward the frozen lake, ‘it certainly does help to 
wash out Broadway.’ 

Hiram’s three weeks at Lakeside Cottage were indeed three 
weeks of unalloyed delight to his eager, intelligeut nature. . There 
were books there, books of the mest delicious sort; Birds of America 
with coloured plates ; Flora of New York State with endless figures ; 
poems, novels, histories—Prescott’s * Peru,’ and Macaulay’s ‘ Eng- 
land.’ There were works about the Indians, too; works written by men 
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who actually took a personal interest in calumets and tomahawks. 
There were pictures, books full of them ; pictures by great painters, 
well engraved ; pictures, the meaning of which Audouin explained 
to him carefully, pointing out the peculiarities of style in each, 
so far as the engravings could reproduce them. Above ail, there 
was Audouin’s own conversation, morning, noon and night, as well 
as his friend the professor’s, who was once more staying with him 
ona visit. That was Hiram’s first extended glimpse of what a 
cultivated and refined life could be made like, apart from the 
sordid, squalid necessities of raising pork and beans and Johnny 
cake. 

Best of all, before Hiram left Lakeside, Audouin had driven 
him over to the Deacon’s in his neat little sleigh, and had seriously 
discussed the question of his further education. And the result of 
that interview was that Hiram was to return no more to Bethabara 
but (being now nearly sixteen) was to go instead to the Eclectic 
Institute at Orange. It was with great difficulty that this final 
step was conquered, but conquered it was at last, mainly by 
Audouin’s masterful persistence. 

‘’Tain’t convenient for me, mister,’ the Deacon said snappishly, 
‘to go on any longer without the services of that thar boy. I 
want him to home to help with the farm work. He’s progressing 
towards citizenship now, an’ I’ve invested quite a lot of capital in 
his raisin’, an’ it’s time I was beginnin’ to see some return upon it.’ 

‘Quite true and very natural,’ Audouin answered with his 
diplomatic quickness. ‘ Still, you must consider the boy’s future. 
He won’t cost you much, Deacon. WHe’s a smart lad, and he can 
help himself a great deal in the off seasons. There’s a great call 
for school-teachers in the winter, and college students are much 
sought after.’ 

* What might be the annual expense to an economical student ?’ 
asked the Deacon dubiously. 

‘A hundred dollars a year,’ Audouin replied boldly. He 
murmured to himself that whatever the difference might be 
between this modest estimate and the actual truth, he would pay 
it out of his own pocket. 

The Deacon gave way grudgingly at last, and to the end 
neither he nor Hiram ever knew that Hiram’s three years at the 
Eclectic Institute cost his unsuspected benefactor some two 
hundred dollars annually. 
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Cuarter XII. 
AN ARTISTIC ENGAGEMENT. 


THREE yeais at Orange passed away quickly enough, and 
Hiram enjoyed his time there far better than he had done even in 
the solitude of Bethabara Seminary. He didn’t work very hard 
at the classics and mathematics, it must be admitted: Professor 
Hazen complained that his recitations in Plato were not up to the 
mark, and that his Cicero was seldom prepared with sufficient dili- 
gence: but though in the dead languages his work was most too 
bad, the Professor allowed that in English literatoor he did well, 
and seemed to reach out elastically with his faculties in all direc- 
tions. He spent very little time over his books to be sure, but he 
caught the drift, appropriated the kernel, and let the rest slide. 
Fact was, he created his own culture. He didn’t debate in the 
lyceum, or mix much in social gatherings of an evening (where 
the female stoodents entertained the gentlemen with tea, and 
Johnny cake, and crullers, and improving conversation), but he 
walked a great deal alone in the hills, and interested himself with 
sketching, and the pursoot of natural history. Still, he wasn’t 
social; so much Professor Hazen was compelled by candour to 
admit. When the entire strength of the Eclectic Institoot went 
in carriages to the annual grove-meeting at Rudolph, Hiram 
Winthrop was usually conspicuous by his absence. The lady 
stoodents fully expected that a gentleman of such marked artistic 
and rural proclivities would on such occasions be the life and soul 
of the whole party: that he would burst out occasionally into a 
rapturous strain at the sight of an elegant bird, or a trailing vine, 
or a superb giant of the primeval forest. They calculated con- 
fidently on his reciting poetry appropriate to the scene and the 
social occasion. But Hiram generally stopped away altogether, 
which operated considerable disappointment on the ladies; or if 
he went at all, accompanied the junior stoodents in the refreshment 
waggon, and scarcely contributed anything solid to the general 
entertainment. In short, he was a very bashful and retiring per- 
son, who didn’t amalgamate spontaneously or readily with the 
prevalent tone of life at the Eclectic Institoot. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the solitude, Hiram Winthrop liked 
the Institute, and often looked back afterwards upon the time he 
had spent there as one of the happiest portions of his life. He 
worked away hard in all his spare moments at drawing and paint- 
ing; and some of the lady students still retain some of his works 
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of this period, which they cherish in small gilt frames upon the 
parlour wall, as mementoes of their brief acquaintance with a pro- 
minent ‘.merican artistic gentleman. Miss Almeda A. Stiles in 
particular (who followed Hiram from Bethabara to Orange, where 
she graduated with him in the class of 18—) keeps even now 
two of his drawings in her rooms at the Lyceum at Smyrna, Mo. 
One of them represents a large EurOpian bird, seated upon the 
bough of a tree in winter; it is obviously a copy from a drawing- 
master’s design: the other, which is far finer and more original, 
is a sketch of Chattawauga Falls, before the erection of the exist- 
ing sawmills and other improvements. Hiram was singularly 
fond of Chattawauga ; but strange to say, from the very first day 
that the erection of the sawmills was undertaken, he refused to 
go near the spot, alleging no other reason for his refusal except 
that he regarded these useful institootions in the light of a posi- 
tively wicked desecration of the work of nature. There was a 
general feeling at Orange that in many respects young Winthrop’s 
sentiments and opinions were in fact painfully un-American. 

In the holidays—no, vacation—(one mustn't apply European 
names to American objects), Hiram found enough to do in teaching 
school in remote country sections. Nay, he even managed to save 
a little money out of his earnings, which he put away to help him 
ou his grand project of going to Europe—that dim, receding, but 
now far more historical and less romantic Europe towards which 
his hopes were always pointing. Audouin would gladly have sent 
him on his own account—Hiram knew that much well; for 
Audouin was comfortably rich, and he had taken a great fancy to 
his young protéyé. But Hicam didn’t want to spend his triend’s 
money if he could possibly help it: he had the honest democratic 
feeling strong upon him, that he would like to go to Europe by 
his own earnings or not at all. So as soon as his three years at 
Orange were over, he determined to go to Syracuse (not the 
Sicilian one, but its namesake in New York State), and start in 
business for the time being as a draughtsman on the wood. He 
was drawn to this scheme by an advertisement in the ‘ Syracuse 
Daily Independent,’ requiring a smart hand at drawing for a large 
block-engraving establishment in that city. 

‘My dear Hiram, Audouin exclaimed in dismay, when his 
young friend told him of his project, ‘ you really mustn’t think of 
it. At Syracuse, too! why, what sort of work do you conceive 
people would want done at Syracuse? Nothing but advertisement 
drawings of factories for the covers of biscuit tins, or flaring red 
and yellow fruits for the decoration of canned peaches.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Audouin,’ Hiram answered with a smile, ‘I guess 
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I must go in for the canned peaches, then, if nothing better offers. 
I’ve got to earn enough to take me across to Europe, one way or 
the other ;—no, don’t say that now,’ for he saw Audouin trying to 
cut in impatiently with his ever friendly offer of assistance: ‘don’t 
say that,’ and he clutched his friend’s arm tightly. ‘I know you 
would. I know you would. But I[ can’t accept it. This thing 
has just got to be done in the regular way of business or not 
at all; and what’s more, Mr. Audouin, I’ve just got to go and 
do it.’ 

‘But, Hiram,’ Audouin cried, half angrily, ‘I want you to go 
to Europe and learn to paint splendid pictures, and make all 
America proud of your talent. I found you out, and I’ve got a 
sort of proprietary interest in you; and just when I expect you to 
begin doing something really great, you calmly propose to go to 
Syracuse, and draw designs for canned peaches! You ought to 
consider your duty to your country.’ 

‘I’m very sorry, Mr. Audouin,’ Hiram answered with his 
accustomed gravity, ‘if I disappvint you personally; but as for 
the rest of America, I dare say the country ‘ll manage to hold on 
a year or two longer without my pictures.’ 

So Hiram really went at last to Syracuse (pronounced Sirrah- 
kyooze), and duly applied for the place as draughtsman. The 
short boy who showed him in to the office went off to call one of 
the bosses. Ina few minutes, the buss in question entered, and 
in a quiet American tone, with just a faint relic of some Euglish 
country dialect flavouring it dimly in the background, inquired 
if this was the young man who had come abont the drawing. 
‘For if so, mister,’ he said with the true New Yorler ring. * jet 
you step right back here with me, will ’ee, a minute, and we'll 
settle this little bit of business mght away, smart and handy.’ 

Hiram knew the boss in a moment, in spite of his altered voice 
and manner. ‘Sam, he said, taking his hand warmly (for he 
hadn’t bad so many friends in his lifetime that he had forgotten 
how to be grateful to any single one of them): ‘Sam, don’t you 
remember me? I’m Hiram Winthrop.’ 

Sam’s whole voice and manner changed in a moment, from the 
sharp, official, Syracuse business man to something mere like the 
old simple, easygoing, bucolic Sam Churchill, who had come out 
so long ago from Dorsetshire. ‘Why, bless my soul, Hiram,’ he 
exclaimed, grasping both his hands at once in an iron grip, ‘so 
it’s you, lad, is it? Well, I aim glad to see you. You step right 
back here and let’s have a look at you! Why, how you've grown, 
Hiram! Only don’t call me Sam, too open, here; here, I’m one 
of the bosses, and get called Mr. Churchill. And how’s the 
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Deacon, and the Missus, and old Major (you don’t mind old Major ? 
he was the off-horse at the plough, always, he was). And how are 
you? Been to college, I reckon, by the look of you. You come 
right back here and tell me all about it.’ 

So Hiram went right back (behind the little counter in 
the front office), and told Sam Churchill his whole story. And 
Sam in return told his. It wasn’t very long, but it was all pro- 
sperous. He had left the Deacon soon after Hiram went to live at 
Bethabara Seminary; he had come to Syracuse in search of work ; 
had begun trying his hand as draughtsman for a wood-engraver ; 
had gone into partnership with another young man, on his own 
account ; had risen as fast as people in America do rise, if they 
have anything in them; and was now joint boss of the biggest 
woodcut establishment in the whole Lake Shore section of 
New York State. ‘See here,’ he cried with infinite pride to 
Hiram. ‘Just you look at all these labels). Hemmings’ Patent 
Blacking—nigger woman admiring her own teeth in her master’s 
boots—that’s ours. And this : Chicago General Canning Company ; 
Prime Fruit: I did that myself. And this: Philbrick’s Certain 
Death to Rats: good design, rather, that one, ain’t it? Here’s 
more: Potterton’s Choke-cherry Cordial; Old Dr. Hezekiah 
Bowdler’s Elixir of Wintergreen ; Eselmann and Schneider’s Eagle 
Brand Best Old Bourbon Whiskey; Smoke None but Cyrus A. 
Waiker’s Original and Only Genuine Old Dominion Honeydew. 
That’s our line of business, you see, Hiram. That’s where we’ve 
got on. We've put mind into it. We've struck out a career 
of our own. We’ve determined to revolutionise the American 
advertisement illustration market. When we took the thing in 
hand, it was all red and yellow uglinesses. We've discarded 
crudeness and vulgarity, we have, and gone in for artistic colour- 
ing and the best sentiments. Look at Philbrick’s Certain Death, 
for example. That’s fine, now, isn’t it? We’ve made the fortune 
of the Certain Death. When we took it up, advertising I mean, 
there wasn’t a living to be got out of Philbrick’s. They had a 
sort of comic picture of four rats, poisoned, with labels coming 
out of their mouths, saying they were gone coons, and so forth. 
Vulgar, vulgar, very. We went in for the contract, and produced 
the chaste and elegant design you see before you. It has suc- 
ceeded, naturally,’ and Sam looked across at Hiram with the 
serious face of profound conviction with which he was always 
wont to confront the expected customer, in the interests of the 
joint establishment. 

Poor Hiram! his heart sank within him a little when he 
looked at the chaste and elegant design; but he had put bis hand 
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to the plough, and he would not look back: so before the end of 
that day Sam Churchill had definitely engaged him as chief 
draughtsman to his rising establishment. 

That was how Hiram came to spend two years as an advertise- 
ment draughtsman at Syracuse. He didn’t deny, afterwards, that 
those two years were about the dreariest and most disappointing 
of his whole lifetime. In his spare moments, to be sure, he still 
went on studying as well as he was able; and on Sundays he stole 
away with his easel and colours to the few bits of decently pretty 
scenery that lie within reach of that flat and marshy mushroom 
city: but for the greater part of his time he was employed in 
designing neat and appropriate wrappers for quack medicine 
bottles, small illustrations for catalogues or newspaper advertise- 
ments, and huge flaring posters for mammoth circuses or variety 
dramatic entertainments. It was a grinding, horrible work ; and 
though Sam Churchill did his best to make it pleasant and bear- 
able for him, Hiram cordially detested it with all his heart. The 
only thing that made it any way endurable was the image of that 
far-off promised European journey, on which Hiram Winthrop had 
fixed all his earthly hopes and ambitions. 

Sam often told him of Colin, for Colin had kept up a corre- 
spondence with his thriving American brother; and it was a sort 
of daydream with Hiram that one day or other Colin Churchill 
and he should go to Rome together. For Audonin’s eucourage- 
ment and Colin’s eagerness had inspired Hiram with a like desire : 
and he saved and hoarded in hopes that the time would at. last 
come when he might get rid of advertisements, and take in-tead 
to real painting. Meanwhile, he contented himself with working 
at his art by himself, or with such little external aid as he could 
get in a brand-new green-and- white American city, and hoping for 
the future that never came but was always coming. 


Cuarter XIII. 
AN EVE IN EDEN. 


Once a year, and once only, Hiram had a holiday. For a 
glorious fortnight every summer, Sam Churchill and his partner 
gave their head draughtsman leave to go and amuse himself 
wheresoever the spirit led him. And on the first of such holidays, 
Hiram went with Audouin to the Thousand Islands, and spent a 
delightful time boating, fishing, and sketching, among the endless 
fairy mazes of that enchanted region, where the great St. Lawrence 
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loses itself hopelessly in innumerable petty channels, between 
countless tiny bosses of pine-clad rock. It was a fortnight of 
pure enjoyment for poor drudging advertisement-drawing Hiram, 
and he revelled in its wealth of beauty as he had never revelled in 
anything earthly before during his whole lifetime. 

One morning Hiram had taken his little easel ont with him 
from Alexandria Bay to one of the prettiest points of view upon 
the neighbouring mainland—a jutting spit of ice-worn rock, 
projecting far into the placid lake, and thickly overhung with 
fragrant brush of the beautiful red cedar—and was making a little 

yatercolour sketch of a tiny islet in the foreground, just a few 
square yards of smooth granite covered in the centre with an inch 
deep of mould, and crowned by a single tall straight stem -of 
sombre spruce fir. It was a delicate, dainty little sketch, steeped 
in the pale morning haze of Canadian summer; and the scarlet 
columbines, waving from the gnarled roots of the solitary fir tree, 
stood out like brilliant specks of light against the brown bark and 
dark green foliage that formed the background, Hiram was just 
holding it at arm’s length, to see how it looked, and turning to 
ask for Audouin’s friendly criticism, when he heard a clear bright 
woman’s voice close behind him, speaking so distinctly that he 
couldn’t help overhearing the words. 

‘Oh, papa,’ the voice said briskly, ‘ there’s an artist working 
down there. I wonder if he’d mind our going down and looking 
at his picture. I do so love to see an artist painting.’ 

The very sound of the voice thrilled through Hiram’s inmost 
marrow as he heard it, somewhat as Audouin’s voice had done long 
ago, when first he came upon him in the Muddy Creek woodland 
—only more so. He had never heard a woman’s voice before at 
all like it. It didn’t in the least resemble Miss Almeda A. Stiles’s, 
or any other one of the lady students at Bethabara or Orange, who 
formed the sole standard of female society that Hiram Winthrop 
had ever yet met with. It was a rich, liquid, rippling voice, and 
it spoke with the soft accent and delicate deliberate intonation of 
an English lady. Hiram, of course, didn’t by the light of nature 
recognise at once this classificatcry fact as to its origin and history, 
but he did know that it stirred him strangely, and made him look 
round immediately to see from what manner of person the voice 
itself ultimately proceeded. 

A tall girl of about nineteen, witha singularly full ripe-looking 
face and figure for her age, was standing on the edge of the little 
promontory just above, and looking down inquisitively towards 
Hiram’s easel. Her cheeks had deeper roses in them than Hiram 
had ever seen hefore, and her complexion was clearer and more 
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really flesh-coloured than that of most pale and sallow American 
women. ‘ What a beautiful skin to paint!’ thought Hiram instinc- 
tively; and then the next moment, with a flush of surprise, he 
began to recognise to himself that this unknown girl, whose eyes 
met his for an infinitesimal fraction of a second, had somehow 
immediately impressed him —nay, thrilled him—in a way that no 
other woman had ever before succeeded in doing. In one word, 
she seemed to him more womanly. Why, he didn’t know, and 
couldn't bave explained even to himself, for Hiram’s forte certainly 
did not lie in introspective analysis; but he felt it instinctively, 
and was conscious at once of a certain bashful desire to speak with 
her, which he had never experienced towards a single one of the 
amiable young ladies at Bethabara Seminary. 

‘Gwen, my dear,’ the father said in a dried-up Indian military 
tone, ‘ you'll disturb these artists. Come away, come away ; people 
don’t like to be watched at their duties, really.’ 

Gwen, by way of sole reply, only bent over the edge of the 
little bluff that overhung the platform of rock where Hiram was 
sitting, and said with the same clear deliberate accent as before, 
‘May I look? Oh, thank you. How very, very pretty !’ 

‘It isn’t finished yet,’ Audouin said, taking the words out of 
Hiram’s mouth almost, as he held up the picture for Gwen’s in- 
spection. ‘It’s only a rough sketch, so far: it'll look much 
worthier of the original when my friend has put the last little 
touches to it. In art, you know, the last loving lingering touch 
is really everything.’ 

Hiram felt half vexed that Audouin should thus have as- 
sumed the place of spokesman for him towards the unknown lady ; 
and yet at the same time he was almost grateful to him for it 
also, for he felt too abashed to speak himself in her overawing 
presence. 

‘Yes, the original’s beautiful, Gwen answered, taking her 
father’s arm and leading him down, against his will, to the edge of 
the water; ‘ but the sketch is very pretty too, and the point of view 
so exquisitely chosen. What a thing it is, papa, to have the eye 
of an artist, isn’t it? You and I might have passed this place a 
dozen times over, and never noticed what a lovely little bit it is 
to make a sketch of; but the painter sees it at once, and picks out 
by instinct the very spot to make a beautiful picture.’ 

‘Ah, quite so,’ the father echoed in a cold unconcerned voice, 
as if the subject rather bored him. ‘ Quite so, quite so. Very 
pretty place indeed, an excellent retired corner, I should say, for 
a person who has a taste that way, to sit and paint in.’ 

‘It is beautiful, Audouin said, addressing himself musingly to 
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the daughter, ‘and our island in particular is the prettiest of all 
the thousand, I do believe.’ 

‘Your island?’ Gwen cried interrogatively. ‘Then you own 
that sweet little spot there, do you ?’ 

‘My friend and I, yes,’ Audouin answered airily, to Hiram’s 
great momentary astonishment. ‘In the only really worthy sense 
of ownership, we own it most assuredly. I dare say some other 
man somewhere or other keeps locked up in his desk a dirty little 
piece of crabbed parchment, which he calls a title-deed, and which 
gives him some sort of illusory claim to the productive power of 
the few square yards of dirt upon its surface. But the island itself 
and the enjoyment of it is ours, and ours only: the gloss on the 
ice-grooves in the shelving granite shore, the scarlet columbines 
on the tall swaying stems, the glow of the sunlight on the russet 
boles of the spruce fir—you see my friend has fairly impounded 
them all upon his receptive square of cartridge paper here for our 
genuine title-deed of possession.’ 

‘ Ah, I see, I see,’ the old gentleman said testily. ‘You and 
your friend claim the island by prescription, but your claim is 
disputed by the original freeholder.’ 

The three others all smiled slightly. ‘Oh dear, no, papa,’ 
Gwen answered with a touch of scorn and impatience in her tone. 
‘Don’t you understand? This gentleman——’ 

‘My name is Audouin,’ the New Englander put in with a 
slight inclination. 

‘Mr. Audouin means that the soil is somebody else’s, but the 
sole enjoyment of the island is his friend’s and his own.’ 

‘The so-called landowner often owns nothing more than the 
dirt in the ditches,’ Audouin explained with a wave of the hand, 
in his romantic mystifying fashion, ‘while the observer owns all 
that is upon it, of any real use or beauty. For our whole lifetime, 
my friend and I have had that privilege and pleasure. The grass 
grows green for us in spring; the birds build nests for us in early 
summer; the fire-flies flit before our eyes on autumn evenings ; 
the stoat and hare put on their snow-white coat for our delight in 
winter weather. I’ve seen a poet enjoy for a whole season the 
best part of a farm, while the crusty farmer supposed he had only 
had out of it a few worthless wild apples. We are the real free- 
holders, sir; the man with the title-deeds has merely the usufruct.’ 

‘Oh, ah, the military gentleman repeated, as if a light were 
beginning slowly to dawn upon his bewildered intelligence. ‘ Some 
reservation in favour of rights of way and royalties and so forth, in 
America, I suppose. Only owns the dirt in the ditches, you say— 
the soil presumably. Now, in England, every landowner owns the 
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mines and minerals and springs and everything else beneath the 
soil, to the centre of the earth, I believe, if I’ve been rightly 
instructed.’ 

‘It can seldom be worth his while to push his claims so far,’ 
Audouin replied with great gravity, still smiling sardonically. 

Gwen coloured slightly. Hiram noticed the delicate flush of 
the colour, as it mantled all her cheek for a single second, and was 
hardly angry with his friend for having provoked so pretty a 
protest. Then Gwen said with a little cough, as if to change the 
subject: ‘These islands are certainly very lovely. They’re the 
most beautiful thing we’ve seen in a six weeks’ tour in America. 
I don’t think even Niagara charmed me so much, in spite of all 
its grandeur.’ 

‘You're right,’ Audouin went on (a little in the Sir Oracle 
vein, Hiram fancied) ; ‘at any rate, the islands are more distinctly 
American. There’s nothing like them anywhere else in the world. 
They’re the final word of our level American river basins. 
You have grand waterfalls in Europe; you have broad valleys ; 
you have mountains finer than any of ours here east at least; but 
you've nothing equal in its way to this flat interwoven scenery of 
river and foliage, of land and water. It has no sublimity, not a 
particle ; it’s utterly wanting in everything that ordinarily makes 
beautiful country; but it’s absolutely fairy-iike in its endless com- 
plexity of channels and islands, and capes and rocks and lakelets, 
all laid out on such an infinitesimally tiny scale, as one might 
imagine the sylphs and gnomes or the Lilliputians would lay out 
their ground plan of a projected paradise.’ 

‘Yes, I think it’s exquisite in its way,’ Gwen went on. ‘ My 
father doesn’t care for it because it’s so flat: after Naini Tal and 
the Himalayas, he says, all American scenery palls and fades away 
into utter insignificance. Of course I haven't seen the Himalayas 
—and don’t want to, you know—but I’ve been in Switzerland ; and 
I don’t see why, because Switzerland is beautiful as mountain 
country, this shouldn’t be beautiful too in a different fashion.’ 

‘Quite so,’ Audouin answered briskly. ‘We should admire all 
types of beauty, each after its own kind. Not to do so argues 
narrowness—a want of catholicity.’ 

The military gentleman fidgetted sadly by Gwen’s side ; he had 
caught at the word ‘ catholicity,’ and he didn’t like it. It savoured 
of religious discussion; and being, like most other old Indian 
officers, strictly evangelical, he began to suspect Audouin of High 
Church tendencies, or even dimly to envisage him to himself in 
the popular character of a Jesuit in disguise. 

As for Hiram, he listened almost with envy to Audouin’s glib 
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tongue, as it ran on so lightly and so smoothly to the beautiful 
overawing stranger. If only, now, he himself dared talk like that, 
or rather if only he dared talk after his own fashion—which, indeed, 
to say the truth, would have been a great deal better! But he 
didn’t dare, and so he let Audouin carry off all the conversation 
unopposed ; while Audouin, with his easy Boston manners, never 
suspected for a moment that the shy, self-restraining New Yorker 
countryman was burning all the time to put in a little word or 
two on his own account, or to attract some tiny share of the 
beautiful stranger’s passing attention. And thus it came to pass 
that Audeuin went on talking for half an hour or more uninter- 
ruptedly to Gwen, the military gentleman subsiding meanwhile 
into somewhat sulky silence, and Hiram listening with all hisears to 
hear what particulars he could glean by the way as to the sudden 
apparition, her home, name, and calling. They had come to 
America for a six weeks’ tour, it seemed, *‘ Papa’ having business in 
Canada, where he owned a little property, and having leave of 
absence for the purpose from his regiment at Chester. That was 
almost all that Hiram gathered as to her actual position ; and that 
little he treasured up in his memory most religiously against the 
possible contingency of a future journey to England. 

‘And you contemplate returning to Europe shortly ?’ Hiram 
ventured to ask at last of the English lady. It was the first time 
he had opened his lips during the entire conversation, and he was 
surprised even now at his own temerity in presuming to say 
anything. 

Gwen turned. towards the young artist carelessly. Though 
she had been evidently interested in Audouin’s talk, she had not 
so far even noticed the painter of the little picture which had 
formed the first introduction to the entire party. ‘ Yes,’ she said, 
as unconcernedly as if Europe were in the same State; ‘ we sail 
next Friday.’ 

It was the only sentence she said to him, but she said it with 
a bright frank smile, which Hiram could have drawn from memory 
a twelvemonth after. As a matter of fact, he did draw it in his 
own bedroom at the Alexandria Bay Hotel that very evening: 
and he kept it long in his little pocket-book as a memento of a 
gleam of light bursting suddenly upon his whole existence. For 
Hiram was not so inexperienced in the ways of the world that he 
couldn’t recognise one very simple and palpable fact: he was in 
love at first sight with the unknown English lady. 

‘Really, Gwen,’ the military gentleman said at this point in 
the conversation, ‘we must go back to lunch, if we’re going to 
catch our steamer for Montreal, Besides, you're hindering our 
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friend here from finishing his picture. Good morning—good 
morning; thank youso very much for the opportunity of seeing it.’ 

Gwen said a little ‘Good morning’ to Audouin, bowed more 
distantly to Hiram, and taking her father’s arm jumped lightly 
up the rocks again, and disappeared in the direction of the village. 
When she was fairly out of sight, Hiram sat down once more 
and finishe'l his water-colour in complete silence. 

‘Pretty girl, Hiram,’ Audouin said lightly, as they walked 
back to their quarters at lunch-time. 

‘I should think, Mr. Audouin,’ Hiram answered slowly, with 
even more than his usual self restraint, ‘she must be a tolerably 
favourable specimen of European women.’ 

Audouin said no more; and Hiram, too, avoided the subject 
in future. Somehow, for the first time in his life, he felt just a 
little bit aggrieved and jealous of Audouin. It was he, Hiram, 
who had painted the picture which first caught Gwen’s fancy— 
he called her ‘Gwen’ in his own mind, quite simply, having no 
other name by which to call her. It was he who was the artist 
and the selector of that particular point of view ; and yet Audouin, 
all unconsciously as it seemed, had stepped in and appropriated 
to himself, by implication, the artistic honours of the situation. 
Audouin had talked his vague poetical nature-worship talk—it 
seemed to Hiram a trifle atfected somehow, to-day: and had 
monopolised all Gwen’s interest in the interview, and had left 
him, Hiram (the founder of the feast, so to speak), out in the 
cold, while he himself basked in the full sunshine of Gwen’s 
momentary favour. And yet to Audouin what was she, after all, 
but a pretty passing stranger? while to him she was a reve- 
lation, a new birth, a latter-day Aphrodite, rising unbidden with 
her rosy cheeks from the very bosom of the smiling lake. And 
now she was going back again at once to Europe, that great, un- 
known, omnipotential Europe; and perhaps Hiram Winthrop 
would never again see the one woman who had struck him at 
first sight with the instantaneous thrill which the man who has 
once experienced it can never forget. Colin Churchill hadn’t once 
yet even asked himself whether or not he was in love with Minna ; 
but Hiram Winthrop acknowledged frankly forthwith to his own 
heart that he was certainly and undeniably in love with Gwen. 

Who was she? that was the question. He didn’t even know 
her surname: his sole information about her amounted exactly to 
thiz, that she was called Gwen, and that her father had been 
quartered at Chester. Hiram smiled to himself as he recollected 
the old legend of how St. Thomas 4 Becket’s mother, a Saracen 
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Christian lover, knowing only the two proper names, Gilbert and 
London. Was he, Hiram Winthrop, in this steam-ridden nine- 
teenth century, in like manner to return to the old home of his 
forefathers, and make inquiry with all diligence for Gwen, Chester ? 
The notion was of course too palpably absurd (though Audouin 
would have been charmed with it). Yet there can be no denying 
that from the moment Hiram met that beautiful Knglish girl by 
the Lake of the Thousand Islands, his desire to see Europe was 
quickened by yet one more unacknowledged, but very powerful 
private attraction. If anybody had talked to him about marrying 
Gwen, he would have honestly laughed at the improbable notion, 
but in the indefinite way that young men often feel, he felt as 
though some vague influence drew him on towards Gwen, not as a 
woman to be wooed and won, but as a central object of worship 
and admiration. 

At the hotel, they didn’t know the name of the English gentle- 
man and his daughter; the clerk said they only came for a day 
and expected no letters. Another guest had asked about them, 
too, he mentioned casually ; but Hiram, accustomed to looking 
upon his friend as so much older than himself as to have outgrown 
the folly of admiring female beauty, never dreamt of supposing 
that that other guest was Lothrop Audouin. He searched the 
* Herald, indeed, a week later, to see if any English officer and his 
daughter had sailed from New York on the Friday, but there were 
no passengers whom he could at all identify with Gwen and her 
father. It didn't occur to him that they might have sailed, as 
they did sail, by the Canadian mail steamer from Quebec, where 
he couldn’t have failed to discover them in the list of passengers; 
so he was left in the end with no other memorial of this little 
episode save the sketch of that sunny face, and the two names, 
Gwen and Chester. To those little memorials Hiram’s mind 
turned back oftener than less solitary people could easily imagine 
during the next long twelve months of dreary advertisement- 
drawing at long, white, dusty, sun-smitten Syracuse. 


Cuarter XIV. 


MINNA GIVES NOTICE. 


‘Coin, Minna Wroe said to the young workman one evening, 
as they walked together through the streets of London towards 
the Regent’s Park: ‘do you know what I’ve actually gone and 
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done to-day? I’ve give notice, 
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‘Given notice, Minna! What for, on earth? Why, you 
seemed to me so happy and comfortable there. I’ve never seen 
you in any other place where you and your people seemed to pull 
so well together, like.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s just what She said to me, Colin.’ (She in this con- 
nection may be familiarly recognised as a pronoun enclosing its 
own antecedent.) ‘She said she couldn’t imagine what my reason 
could be for leaving; and so I just up and told her. And as it 
isn’t any use keeping it from you any longer, I think I may as 
well up and tell you too, Colin. Colin, I don’t mean any more to 
be a servant.’ 

Colin looked at her, dazzled and stunned a little by the sudden- 
ness and conciseness of this resolute announcement. Half a 
dozen vague and unpleasant surmises ran quickly through his 
bewildered brain. ‘ Why, Minna,’ he exclaimed with some appre- 
hension, looking down hastily at her neat little figure and her 
pretty, dimpled gipsy face, ‘ you're not going-—no you're not going 
to the drapery, are you?’ 

Minna’s twin dimples on the rich brown cheeks grew deeper 
and deeper, and she laughed merrily to herself a wee musical 
ringing laugh. ‘The drapery, indeed,’ she cried, three-quarters 
amused and one-quarter indignant. ‘The drapery, he says to me! 
No, Mr. Colin, if you please, sir, l’m not going to be a shop-girl, 
thank you. A pretty shop-girl I should make now, shouldn’t I? 
That’s just like all you men: you think nobody can go in for 
bettering themselves, only yourselves. If a girl doesn’t want to 
be a parlour-maid any longer, you can’t think of anything but 
she must want to go and be a shop-girl. I wonder you didn’t say 
a barmaid. If you don’t beg my pardon at once for your impu- 
dence, I won’t tell you anything more about it.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure, Minna,’ Colin answered submis- 
sively. ‘I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.’ 

‘ And good reason, too, sir. But as you’ve got the grace to do 
it, V’ll tell you all the rest. Do you know what I do with my 
money, Colin?’ 

* You save it all, I know, Minna.’ 

‘Well, I save it all. And then, I’ve got grandmother's eleven 
pound, what she left me; and the little things I’ve been given 
now and again by visitors and such like. And I’ve worked all 
through the“ Complete Manual of Letter Writing,” and the“ English 
History,” and the“ First School Arithmetic”: and now, Miss Woolla- 
cott-- you know ; her at the North London Birkbeck Girls’ Schools 
—she says she'll take me on as a sort of a pupil-teacher, to look 
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after the little ones and have lessons myself fur what I can do, if 
only I’ll pay her my own board and lodginy.’ 

Colin gazed at the girl aghast. ‘A pupil teacher, Minna,’ he 
cried in astonishment. ‘A pupil teacher! Why, my dear child, 
what on earth do you mean to do when you're through it all?’ 

Minna dropped her plump brown hand from his arny at the 
gate of the park, and stood looking up at him pettishly with 
bright eyes flashing. ‘There you are again.’ she said, with a little 
touch of bitterness in her pretty voice. ‘Just like you men always. 
You think it’s all very well for Colin Churchill to want to go and 
be a sculptor, and talk with fine ladies and gentlemen, and make 
his fortune, and become a great man by-and-by, perhaps, like 
that Can-over, or somebody: that’s all quite right and proper; of 
course it is. But for Minna Wroe, whose people are every bit as 
good as his, to save up her money, and do her best to educate her- 
self, and fit herself to be his equal, and become a governess,—why, 
that of course is quite unnatural. Her proper place is to bea 
parlour-maid: she ought to go on all her life long cleaning silver, 
and waiting on the ladies and gentlemen, and changing the plates 
at dinner—that’s just about what she’s fit for. She’s only a woman. 
You're all alike, Colin, all you men, the whole lot of you. I won't 
go any further. I shall just go home again this very minute.’ 

Colin caught her arm gently, and held her still for a minute 
by quiet force. ‘My dear Minna,’ he said, ‘ you don’t at all under- 
stand me. If you've really got it in your mind to better yourself 
like that, why, of course it’s a very grand thing in you, and I admire 
you for your spirit and resolution. Resides, Minna,’ and Colin looked 
into her eyes a little tenderly as he said this, ‘I think I know, 
little woman, what you want to do it for. What I meant was just 
this, you know: I don’t see what it'll lead to, even when you've 
gone and done it.’ 

‘Why,’ Minna answered, trying to disengage herself from his 
firm grasp, ‘in the first place,—let me go, Colin, or I won’t speak 
to you; let me go this minute I say; yes, that'll do, thank you— 
in the first place, what I want most is toget the education. When 
I’ve got that, I can begin to look out what to do with it. Perhaps 
I'll be a governess, or a Board-school teacher, or suchlike. But in 
the second place, one never knows what may happen to one. 
Somebody might fall in love with me, you see, and then I should 
very likely get married, Colin.’ And Minna said this with such a 
saucy little smile, that Colin longed then and there, in the open 
park, to stoop down and kiss her soundly. 

‘Then you've really arranged it all, have you, Minna?’ he 
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‘ Beneath the shade of the plane-trees. 
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asked wonderingly. ‘You've really decided to go to Miss Wool- 
lacott’s ?’ 

Minna nodded. 

‘Well, Minna,’ Colin said in a tone of genuine admiration, 
‘you may say what you like about us men being all the same (I 
suppose we are, if it comes to that), but I do admire you immensely 
for it. You’ve got such a wonderful lot of spirit and determina- 
tion. Now, I know what you'll say; you'll go and take it wrong 
again; but, Minna, it’s a great deal harder and more remarkable 
for a woman to try to raise herself than for a man to go and do 
it. Why, now I come to think of it, little woman, I’ve read of lots 
of men educating themselves and rising to be great people— 
George Stephenson, that made the steam-engines on railways, and 
Gibson the sculptor, and lots of painters and architects and people 
—but really and truly, I believe, Minna, I never read yet of a 
woman who'd been and done it.’ 

‘ That’s because the books are all written by men, stupid, you 
may be certain,’ Minna answered saucily. ‘ Anyhow, Colin, I'm 
going to try and doit. I’m going to leave my place at the end 
of the month, and go for a pupil-teacher at Miss Woollacott’s. 
And I’m beginning the geography now, and the Second Grade 
English Grammar, so that I can get myself fit for it, Colin, a bit 
beforehand. I don’t see why you should be reading all these fine 
books, you know, and I should be content with being no more nor 
a common parlour-maid.’ 

It was in the park, but it was getting dusky, and lovers in 
London are not so careful of secrecy as in the unsophisticated and 
less limited country. The great perennial epic of each human 
heart must needs work itself out somehow or other even under the 
Argus eyes of the big squalid ugly city. So Colin stooped down 
beneath the shade of the plane trees and kissed Minna twice or 
three times over in spite of her pretended struggling. (It isa 
point of etiquette with girls of Minna’s class that they should pre- 
tend to struggle when one tries to kiss them.) ‘ Minna,’ he said 
earnestly, ‘I’m proud of you. My dear little girl, I’m really proud 
of you.’ 

‘What a funny thing it is, thought Minna to herself, ‘that 
he never makes love to me, though! I don’t know even now 
whether he considers himself engaged to me or not. How queer 
it is that he never makes me a proper proposal!’ For Minna had 
diligently read her *‘ London Herald,’ and knew well that when a 
young man (especially of Colin’s attainments) proposes to a young 
lady, he ought to do it with all due formalities, in a set speech care- 
fully imitated from the finest literary models of the eighteenth 
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century. Instead of which, Colin only kissed her now and again, 
quite promiscuous like, just as he used to do long since at Wootton 
Mandeville, and called her § Minna’ and ‘little woman.’ Still she 
did think on the whole that ‘little woman’ sounded after all a 
great deal like an irregular betrothal. (She distinctly recollected 
that Mabel in the * London Herald,’ and Maud de Vere in the 
‘Maiden’s Stratagem,’ always called it a betrothal and not an 
engagement.) 


(Zo be continued.) 





